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Many of the fantasies of science fiction writers are being 
PRO GRESS IN brought nearer to reality by a new invention known as a 
transistor. This is a tiny device which has a similar func- 
EL ECTRONICS tion to a radio valve, but which operates on an entirely 


different principle. 

The basis of the transistor is germanium, an element whose peculiar properties permit the close control 
of the movement of electrons within its structure. In this respect it differs from the radio valve in which 
electrons are controlled within a vacuum. l| 

Unlike the radio valve, the transistor needs no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. 
This means that its power consumption is negligible, and it is very economical to use. Another advantage is its 
smal] size—in many cases no larger than a pea—which is opening up applications hitherto impossible with the 
conventional valve. 

Mullard transistors are already being used extensively in hearing aids where their small size and low 
power requirements are resulting in instruments of match-box dimensions, which will operate for about three 
hundred hours from one miniature 1.5 volt battery. 

Transistors are also being successfully employed in the development of equipments as diverse as computing 
machines (electronic brains) and portable gramophones, telephone equipment and nuclear radiation counters. 


And this is only a beginning. Research continues, and it is still impossible to foresee the ultimate extent of 
tran applications, although potentially they appear to be unlimited. Whatever the future may bring, the 
Mullard organisation will play its traditional part in supplying British equipment manufacturers with electronic 


yst advanced design and the highest quality. 
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FRANCE AND NORTH AFRICA 


HE mounting figure of assassinations and outrages in 

Morocco over the last few weeks as well as the French 

Government’s decision to reinforce their troops in 
Algeria calls attention to the crisis in French North Africa 
Like Gaul, it is divided into three parts, and the situation in 
each one of them is different. Everywhere, however, there is the 
same basic picture of Moslem nationalism, inspired and en- 
couraged by the example of independent Islamic States, and 
faced by a comparatively small body of French settlers (in 
Algeria, where there is the largest proportion of them, there 
ire approximately 8,000,000 Moslems to 1,000,000 settlers) 
vho are prepared to act ruthlessly in defence of their own in- 
terests and what they conceive to be the interests of France, and 
who are sustained by powerful pressure groups in the French 
Parliament and by the permanent officials on the spot. 

The position in Algeria indeed is one of peculiar difficulty, 
for, whereas in Morocco and Tunisia France is merely the pro- 
tecting power, Algeria is composed of three French departments 
electing deputies to the National Assembly, a distinction whic! 
vas underlined recently in a speech by the French Prime Mini: 
er, M. Faure. In the official French view there can be no dis 
cussion of Algeria’s status. and this means that there is very 
ittle room for negotiation with the Nationalists. In spite of the 
existence of a local Algerian assembly, the grievances of the 
Moslems can find no peaceful expression: the Professor of 
Colonial History at the Sorbonne has written that ‘in Algeria 
electoral fraud is a State institution considered as legitimate 
to defend French sovereignty,” and the farce of Algerian repre- 
sentative institutions has been diversified by such incidents as 
he appointment of an illiterate to preside over the commis 
sion of national education, and 700 votes having been cast for 
the official candidate in a village with only 500 voters. Under 
these circumstances it is not surprising that the Nationalists 


should resort to force in an attempt to gain their ends. 

In Morocco the official head of State is the Sultan, and here 
it is the French deposition of Sidi Mohammed. who was sym- 

ithetic to the aspirations of the Moroccan Nationalist Party, 
that provides the principal Moslem grievance. In the absence 
f reform, the outrages of terrorist and counter-terrorist con- 
tinue in Casablanca and other towns, and no steps are being 
taken to deal with the frightful misery of the uprooted peasant 
population that huddles in the corrugated-iron shanties outside 
very Moroccan town. 

Significantly, there has recently been less violence in Tunisia. 
Here an agreement has been reached between the French 
Government and the more moderate Nationalists (the Neo-Des- 
tour Party) headed by M. Habib Bourguiba, who has proved 
his quality as a statesman. The control of justice and police is 
eradually to be transferred to Tunisians; there is to be home 
rule with representative institutions under the sovereignty of 
the Bey and close co-opetation with France which will continue 
to direct foreign affairs and defence. This agreement, which is 
mild enough, as such agreements go, has aroused frenzied 
pposition from the settlers, but M. Faure and his government 
have made a stand against them. If they can pilot the agreement 
past the National Assembly, it may mark a new era in Franco- 
Tunisian relations. But is there no lesson here for French policy 

1 the rest of North Africa? Morocco ts clearly in the same case 
as Tunisia. and if M. Faure imagines that, with home rule in 


» keep Algeria’ on pre- 


THE WELFARE STATE 


O subject dominated more conversations about politics 

during the period of the last Parliament than the future 

of the Welfare State, yet it cannot be said that the 
election campaign has done much to illuminate it. The reason 
S that it is a subject which, in the average elector’s mind 
ermits of only two possible opinions, and, in the mind of 
le average practising politician, of only one. The assumption 
the only question which the Welfare State suggests ts 
vhether we want it or whether we do not ts practically 
liversal among all but the few experts whd study its various 
ispects in detail and with an elaborateness which the public 
annot follow; the assumption that the most important thing 
be said about the Welfare State is that it must be preserved 

$S common to all politicians. Hence, the very dim light that is 
cast by both the main parties’ manifestos on this central topic 
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beiter be s er than later. It d be a tragedy if a constitu- 
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Che Conservative contrib consistec the main of a 
statement of abstract principle which was unexceptionable but 
probably did not make a very vivid impact on the electorate’s 
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mind, and the most sane and respectable item in which 
was this declaration : 
We regard social security, not as a substitute for family 
thrift, but as a necessary basis or supplement to it. 

The only sphere in which any notable degree of new expendi- 
ture was proposed was education, where the Socialists were 
also prepared to be generous, but where the Conservatives 
may claim, in their insistence upon the importance of variety 
and of the parent’s choice, to have a distinct and valuable 
policy to offer. 

What may be doubted is whether the extreme circumspection 
and even positive embarrassment with which, in different ways, 
the two parties approached welfare in this campaign were 
justified by election considerations. “Welfare State’ has be- 
come a sacred incantation, but there are a few simple principles 
which any party that chose to do so could address to the 
electorate without fear either of offending the public conscience 
or involving the country in bankruptcy. The first is that, given 
a sufficient degree of national production to sustain a decent 
level of life in these islands, it is the duty of the Government 
to oblige its subjects to make proper provision for the neces- 
sities and contingencies of their own lives by adequate schemes 
of social insurance; the second is that it is the duty of the 
Government to provide a respectable basic minimum for 
everyone who is incapable of providing it for himself by 
redistributing money gained by taxation; the third is that when 
public funds are spent they should be spent on those who need 
them most, provided that in discovering this the State respects 
the dignity and privacy of its subjects by every means in its 

wer. 

It is not likely that any candidate who confronted his con- 
stituents with these propositions would have been heckled off 
the platform, yet they supply tests by which it is possible not 
therely to measure the existing welfare services but also to con- 
sider, in the light of the experience of other countries, how far 
those services could be improved. There are other and subtler 
choices than that between expenditure and economy. One 
might have supposed, for example, that a Conservative 
Minister of Housing would have been attracted by the much- 
publicised Belgian experiment in stimulating house-ownership 
by grants to cover the initial deposits on mortgages. Un- 
doubtedly, what inhibits the discussion of this and innumer- 
able other possible expedients is the general sterilisation of 
thought on the subject of welfare which has followed the 
adoption of one sacred slogan by all parties. It is this and 
the mental confusion which it breeds which even prevent the 
discussion of such crucial matters as whether the present 
system of benefits to the old can continue to be administered 
in exactly its present form in view of its steadily accumulating 
deficit. Whichever party is in power when these words are 
read will be under the necessity of thinking constructively 
about welfare. There is no branch of policy in which the need 
for new thought is more pronounced, and in which more harm 
can be done by living on catch-phrases and uncriticised 
assumption. 


STRYDOM’S ‘PRECEDENTS’ 


R. STRYDOM’s government having packed the 
M Judiciary in order to facilitate the removal of the 

Cape Coloureds from the common electoral roll is 
now attempting to do the same to the Legislature. One of the 
minor but more disagreeable aspects of this progressive 
destruction of constitutional government has been the 
Nationalists’ production of historical parallels to support their 
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actions. The Minister of the Interior, Dr. Dénges, sought to 
justify the Nationalists’ behaviour in attempting to pack the 
Senate by referring to the creation of peers in 1713 and the 
threat to do so in 1831 and 1911. As Mr. Strauss, the leader 
of the United Party, pointed out, these cases were quite different 
since in all of them there was a quarrel between the two Houses 
of Parliament whereas in South Africa today there is no dead. 
lock between the Houses. If Dr. Dénges had pursued his his- 
torical researches a little further he would have discovered that 
the controversy in 1831 was about the extension of the franchise 
and not, as in South Africa, about its effective restriction, and 
if he had gone back beyond the Treaty of Utrecht he would 
have come upon certain incidents in seventeenth-century 
England which do perhaps bear some resemblance to the 
present situation in South Africa. His talk about the will of 
the electors when a majority of them did not support the 
Nationalist Party is as irrelevant as his bogus precedents. 

The alleged precedent for the packing of the Appeal Court, 
President Roosevelt’s attempt to pack the Supreme Court in 
1937-38, is equally spurious. Except that the object of President 
Roosevelt then was the same as that of Mr. Strydom now, i.e., 
to obtain a sympathetic court, there is no similarity between 
the two cases. The Judiciary in South Africa has only thwarted 
the Nationalist Government over one issue—that of removing 
the Cape Coloureds on to a separate electoral register. The 
Court has decided that that can only be done if the Bill secures a 
two-thirds majority of both Houses. All that Mr. Strydom 
wants, therefore, is to rig the electorate in his favour and to do 
that he is prepared to rig the Constitution as well. Roosevelt was 
faced with a very different situation. By a bare majority, the 
Supreme Court was consistently declaring the New Deal legisla- 
tion unconstitutional. Many years before Justice Holmes had 
told his brethren that the American constitution did not ‘enact 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s social statics,’ but the warning went un- 
heeded. The majority of the Court still clung to their political 
prejudices. However much Roosevelt’s methods may be de- 
plored (they were also unsuccessful) something had to be done, 
while only the most rabid racialist could conceivably main- 
tain that the South African Judiciary has prevented important 
Government legislation. The parallel to present-day South 
Africa is not pre-war America but pre-war Germany. 
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NULLITY 


HE -zeport of the Archbishops’ Commission on the 
nullity of marriage, published last week, raises some of 
the most intricate problems in moral theology and 
canon law. Since 1857, matrimonial causes have been decided 
in the secular courts, and there are no special ecclesiastical 
tribunals for dealing with their spiritual aspects. If a marriage 
has been declared null by ordinary process of law, therefore, 
the Church may have no certain means of deciding whether 
either party to it should be treated as free to attempt a second 
marriage in church or whether they should both be considered 
as divorced people. The answer to that question will depend on 
the extent to which the law of the State on this matter is 
regarded as being in tune with Christian belief. 

Whether a marriage contract can ever properly be dissolved 
is one of question—and on this Church and State are deeply 
divided and there are some divisions of opinion among church- 
men; what are the circumstances which render a marriage 
contract invalid is another. Plainly, nullity must arise from 
some cause existing before marriage, as for example physical 
incapacity to consummate the marriage, or, a practically extinct 
category of cases, consent to it under duress. In general, how- 
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ever, the Commission has found that this principle is respected 
by the law of the State. The one clear exception to this is the 
provision of the 1937 Matrimonial Causes Act that wilful 
refusal to consummate constitutes a ground for nullity. Any 
sort of unconditional refusal to consummate clearly creates a 
presumption of incapacity at least in the case of the particular 
marriage in question, and incapacity is a valid ground for 
nullity, but where the refusal is plainly wilful, as in the case 
of refusal to consummate without recourse to contraception, 
there is no case for annulment. 

The Commission’s most important recommendation is that 
the Church should recognise the validity of the 1937 Act’s 
provision that various undisclosed circumstances at the time of 
the marriage, e.g., venereal disease, recurrent fits of epilepsy or 
pregnancy by another man, constitute grounds for annulment. 
The rather tenuous argument is that these conditions may be 
presumed to be absent if they are not stated to exist. Plainly, 
there is everything on grounds of humanity and common 
prudence to be said for giving a let-out to people who have 
been tricked into this kind of marriage, but the doctrine of 
conditional consent is extremely dangerous and there is in 
logic no limit to the implied understandings about the con- 
dition of the partners which it might not be used to cover. It 
might be better to stand on the principle that since 1937 it has 
been necessary to reveal these circumstances, where they exist, 
in order to make a marriage which is not voidable in the courts, 
and that annulment on these grounds therefore arises, and can 
be accepted by the Church as arising, from a defect in form 
rather than a defect in the quality of consent. 


Portrait of the Week 


HIS has been the last week before polling day and an 
unholy calm still broods over the electoral scene, 
scarcely broken by the voice from Ebbw Vale accusing 
the Tories of having fixed constituency boundaries to their own 
advantage. Monday’s Gallup poll showed the Conservatives as 
having a four-point lead, a portent that has had all the high 
priests at Central Office nervously touching wood and glancing 
over their shoulders towards the marginal seats, and that has 
caused Mr. Morgan Phillips to dwell with some eloquence on 
the fallibility of public opinion surveys. Both parties have been 
doing their best to get all their voters to the polls on the great 
day, while Mr. Herbert Morrison has delivered himself of a 
stern warning to flippant electors (the kind that would hold 
sweepstakes on the results of the election) to the effect that ‘an 
election isn’t a game. It isn’t a kind of gigantic football match.’ 
(If it were, the parties would not have to worry about public 
apathy.) 

Naturally the Tories have been feeling rather apprehensive 
about possible Labour stunts, particularly in the pages of the 
Daily Mirror. Was Mr. Cecil King’s finger once again to be on 
the trigger? But no, when the expected blast appeared, the 
head-lines cooed as mildly as it were any sucking-dove. ‘Keep 
the Tories Tame’ with its appeal for a small Conservative 
majority is hardly the kind of battle-cry that brings an instant 
and enthusiastic response from Labour Party voters—let alone 
the undecided ones. The Manchester Guardian had already 
made much the same point. Its leader on Tuesday suggested 
that discrimination should guide the floating voter: “We Can 
Afford to Pick and Choose.’ With its usual high opinion of its 
readers’ intelligence it advised ‘those who have no special liking 
for the Conservatives’ to assess candidates purely on their 
merits, shunning Tory troglodytes on the one hand and Bevanite 
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demagogues on the other. It was left to the Daily Sketch to pull 
the real scare story of the election. In huge headlines it told 
its readers that, were Attlee put in, the kingdom of Bevan 
would be nigh, and accompanied this with a photo of the future 
Prime Minister himself looking his most dictatorial. Of 
course, all this is grand fun for the journalists, but anyone 
actually interested in politics may be inclined to agree with Mr. 
Alistair Cooke, at present slumming in an English election 
campaign, when he describes the whole business as “This oddly 
pedestrian, old-fashioned, and doctrinaire election.” However, 
as a by-product it has produced Lord Russell’s moving invoca- 
tion of the modern apocalypse and appeal for the brotherhood 
of man. This was the noblest speech of the week. The wittiest 
remark came from the Labour candidate for Wokingham 
(Conservative majority, 11,000): ‘Not much that I can do,’ 
he said, ‘with Broadmoor at one end and S:ndhurst at the 
other.” 


WILDCAT 


Of more vital interest to the general public is the threat of 
a railway strike over Whitsun. The talks between the British 
Transport Commission and the Associated Society of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen having broken down, ASLEF 
has called a strike for midnight on Whitsun Saturday, and so 
far neither the efforts of Sir Walter Monckton, Minister of 
Labour, nor the statement of the National Union of Railway- 
men that they will not support the strike have done anything 
to shake their determination to maintain differentials between 
the footplate men and the rest. The National Amalgamated 
Stevedores and Dockers also called a strike of their members 
on Monday in an attempt to force recognition of their union 
on the joint negotiating committees at the various ports. Their 
dispute with the Transport and General Workers’ Union about 
the ‘poaching’ of members made it certain that the TGWU 
would oppose any such recognition, and the public was 
promised the inspiring spectacle of processions of dockers 
being led to work by officials of the larger union. In spite of 
this, some 18,000 men remain on strike in Manchester, Hull, 
Liverpool, Garston and London. The seriousness of a situation 
in which inter-union rows continually lead to strikes was 
underlined by the Prime Minister’s summoning a delegation 
from the TUC to Downing Street on Saturday, and Mr. Tom 
O’Brien, vice-chairman of the TUC, has also spoken of the 
danger of wildcat strikes. The strikes and the election possibly 
explain the relatively small fuss made in the press about the 
fact that road casualties were up 3,000 last month as com- 
pared with the year before. But this rather sombre piece of 
news provides no talking point for any party politician. The 
roads must look after themselves, and the motorist seems to 
interest Ministers purely as a potential payer of petrol tax. 


NYET 

Abroad the great international thaw is ending, if not with 
a whimper, at least with a series of snarls from individual ice- 
floes. The first sign was the failure to reach agreement on 
the question of road tolls between Berlin and Western Ger- 
many. Mr. Pushkin apparently said ‘Nye’ very firmly indeed 
(The Times described him, in a headline, as being ‘adamant’), 
and the Western ambassadors to Bonn have had to agree to 
refer the matter to the Foreign Ministers when they meet. 
This meeting seems likely to take place at San Francisco, 
where they are due to assemble for the tenth anniversary cele- 
brations of the founding of UNO. Meanwhile, Russian doubts 
about Four-Power talks and Western intentions have been 
voiced by Pravda, which remarks tautologically that ‘all this 
{statement by President Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles] forces 
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us to think that they [the Western Powers] do not want 
negotiations, but simply to talk about negotiations in order 
to wreck the negotiations.’ Soviet objections evidently concern 
Western ideas on the length, place and agenda of talks at the 
summit, but no very clear clash of viewpoints has yet emerged. 
Mr. Dulles’s statement at a press conference that a policy of 
neutralisation for Germany would not be acceptable to his 
government was intended to reassure Dr. Adenauer, whose 
objections to any such idea have already been put forward, 
but might provide the Soviet Union with the excuse it needs 
for saying that the West is laying down impossible conditions 
for Four-Power talks. Meanwhile, Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. 
Bulganin are expected in Belgrade at the end of the week, and 
Marshal Tito has dissociated himself from any suggestion of 
ideological sympathy between Yugoslavia and the USSR by 
laying stress on the ‘inter-state’ character of the talks. An 
ominous sign from the Middle East is the Soviet announce- 
ment of the execution of three Turkish ‘spies,’ which may be 
the preliminary to the resumption of the Russian press cam- 
paign against Turkey. On the Eastern front peace has also 
failed to advance, Chou En-lai’s proposals for negotiations 
about Formosa having so far not produced any very definite 
action from any of the interested parties. 


LONG KNIVES IN NORTH AFRICA 

Colonial and racial problems supply most of the more 
picturesque action this week. In North Africa assassinations 
and bomb-throwing continue in Morocco (between twenty-one 
and twenty-three people were killed last week alone, and 
there is talk of a night of the long knives for the end of 
Ramadan), while in Algeria a full-scale guerrilla war is going 
on in the Aurés mountains and the region around Constan- 
tine, and the French troops in the department are being 
brought up to the strength of 100,000 men. In Tunisia, in spite 
of the assassination of a leader of the old Destour (pan- 
Islamic nationalist) Party, things are quieter, and attempts by 
French settlers to wreck the agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the Tunisian nationalists have so far met with no 
success, though it remains to be seen what they can do when 
the agreement comes before the French Parliament. The 
Manchester Guardian (which has been the only British paper 
to report the North African situation with a proper under- 
standing) comments that ‘a successful outcome to the negotia- 
tions with Tunisia’ would probably do most to bring peace to 
the other two parts of the French North African Empire. In 
Kenya, attempts to induce the Mau Mau forces still in the 
field to surrender having failed once again. an all-out attack 
has been launched on them which, it is to be hoped, will 
produce better results than have all-out attacks in the past. 
Going south, the debate on the Government Bill to pack the 
Senate in the South African Parliament has been remarkable 
for a neat piece of sophistry by Dr. Dénges, Minister of the 
Interior, but this will hardly allay the bitterness felt by 
English-speaking South Africans at what they regard as a 
Nationalist attempt to subvert the constitution. In Singapore 
the new government of the colony has surrendered to the 
Chinese schoolchildren and dropped its demand for a purge 
of troublemakers from the schools. In Southern Viet Nam 
M. Diem. taking time out from organising the wholesale arrest 
of his opponents, has decided that a move must be made to 
deal with the sinister General Ba Cut and his Hoa Hao 
(dissident Buddhist) supporters. The Greek Government is 
exercised over the refusal of the Government of Cyprus to 
allow Greek airmen returning from Korea to go into town 
after landing at Nicosia. However, it is doubtful whether any- 
one will be sufficiently naive to be exercised with them. 
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Vive Le Sport! 

International sport has provided almost as much blood and 
quite as much ill-feeling as international politics. As the 
Observer commented in its euphemistic way, this has been an 
‘emotionally disturbing week of international sport.’ Scarcely 
had the cries of ‘Foul play!’ died down over Rocky Marciano’s 
victory in the world heavyweight fight than British football 
teams entered on a series of matches marked by incidents 
hardly calculated to spread that sense of good will and ‘may 
the best man win’ which provides the proverbial justification 
of sporting activity. At one point in the match between Scot- 
land and Austria the crowd swarmed on to the field, and both 
in this match and in the one between England and Spain the 
referee was accused of partiality. To cap it all, in Tuesday 
night’s TV boxing the likely winners in the bouts were dis- 
qualified. Only motor-racing and golf remain unsmirched: 
the Monte Carlo Grand Prix was won on Sunday by Maurice 
Trintignant (France), and the US easily won the Walker Cup. 
To end on a more cheerful note, Hutton is to captain England 
in all five tests against South Africa, and Field-Marshal Pibul 
Songgram, Prime Minister of Siam, has offended addicts of 
tauromachy by saying that while he liked the bull-fight he 
attended as a spectacle, he did not care for the killing of 
the bull. 


CULTURE TRIUMPHANT 

General news includes the discovery of a new super-nova 
star and that radio waves are emitted by Jupiter every third 
day. Sydney is to build itself a new opera house, and the 
National Art Collections Fund has been left the Cook art col- 
lection, which includes many fine English and Dutch pictures, 
for distribution to museums throughout Britain. Professor 
Lattimore has been given a passport to deliver his lectures in 
Western Europe, and the first new oyster dredger to be built 
at Whitstable for over twenty years has been launched. Thus 
the cause of culture is everywhere triumphant. Finally, habitual 
users of Americanisms may feel reassured. If, in the course of 
some dispute. they should happen to use a harsh transatlantic 
phrase, this will not be slander. English is English and Ameri- 
can is American, and never the twain shall be understood in 
the same legal sense. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


; AVE us from our friends.’ This was the Labour Party 
reaction to the last-minute gimmick which was thought 
up by the political boffins of the Daily Mirror. For what 

did the Daily Mirror do? It conceded victory to the Con- 

servatives, and could find no better reason for voting Labour 

than that a vote for the Labour Party would keep the Con- 
servative majority low. ‘Keep the Tories tame.’ This was the 
slogan which it offered, and a wise old campaigner like Mr. 

Morgan Phillips knew that it was not the kind of slogan to 

hearten his troops on the eve of battle. On the second day of 

its campaign, the Daily Mirror went one better for the Con- 
servatives, and produced the best pictures of the campaign of 

Sir Anthony Eden. The open, frank and confident face which 

they revealed spoke for itself. There was no need to attach 

the slogan, “You can trust Sir Anthony Eden.” I am sorry to 
see the Daily Mirror losing its political touch. It has always 
been pleasant to know that, whether in jail or out of it, its 
anonymous political clowns would find the only way of making 
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the Janes of the country vote Labour. Perhaps the explanation 
lies in the comment of a Socialist colleague of mine: ‘As a 
journalist I find the Mirror’s intervention interesting; but 
politically—well, I am more interested in the future of the 
Labour Party than Mr. Hugh Cudlipp.’ 

By the time this column appears, the election will be over. 
So I want to reserve the rest of my comments this week for 
the fascinating question of the TV election programmes. 
Everyone seems to be agreed that it was not the TV election 
which it was expected to be. The newspaper correspondents 
who started off, three weeks ago, with their colourful front- 
page assessments of the first programmes were, by the end 
of the campaign, lost for adjectives and found their copy 
dispatched to some remote inside page beneath—surely the 
worst ignominy of all—reports from the constituencies which 
talked about such common or garden things as candidates 
and canvassing. Part of the reason, of course, may be that the 
campaign as a whole has aroused so little surface interest that 
even TV could not make an impact. This would seem to be 
confirmed by the remarkable fact that even the most popular 
of the election programmes drew an audience of only just over 
50 per cent. of the potential viewers. Or is it so remarkable? 
When the two star performers of politics, Sir Winston Churchill 
and Mr. Bevan, were both kept off the air, is it really surprising 
that ordinary viewers did not trouble to stay at home and turn 
on their sets to hear Mr. Maudling and Mr. Gaitskell? 

Nevertheless, I think both of the parties misused their 
opportunities. Too many of their programmes were consciously 
modelled on such professional TV programmes as /n the 
News. Now, the whole point of programmes like In the 
News and Press Conference is, not that any arguments 
which are put forward carry conviction, or even that they 
inform, but simply that they are good entertainment. This is 
why the BBC would much rather have Sir Robert Boothby 
and ‘Mr. Michael Foot performing than much more authorita- 
tive—and much duller—figures like Mr. Maudling and Mr. 
Gaitskell. But the point of an election broadcast is to persuade. 
Che mistake which the parties made was to try and adapt a 
method of TV which provides good entertainment to the 
purposes of argument or persuasion. They assumed that it 
was only necessary to use the tried formule, and the result 
would be effective. In terms of entertainment it perhaps was. 
As an In the News programme, the Labour discussion in 
which Mr. Callaghan and Lady Megan Lloyd George took 
part was no doubt a partial success. It could be—and no 
doubt was—enjoyed as such. But as a vote-getting broadcast 
it was, by general agreement, a dismal failure. 

The same could be said of the Conservative programme in 
which five Ministers answered questions put by ten editors— 
oh! those editors—and of the programme in which Dr. Edith 
Summerskill and Mr. Harold Wilson tried to raise an issue 
out of the pennies which have gone on to the cost of food. 
Both of them stood up as entertainment: neither of them was 
really persuasive. What, then, can TV do at election time? 
My own belief is that Sir Anthony Eden’s last TV broadcast 
gave the answer. By standards of entertainment this pro- 
gramme was doomed to be a failure and was a failure. But it 
was just by the degree that ii failed as entertainment that it 
was successful as a piece of electioneering. It was absolutely 
essential that Sir Anthony Eden should project himself as the 
competent and practical statesman, as the national leader 
who wanted to get on with the job of making the country more 
prosperous and happier and who found the whole business of 
party bickering rather distasteful—as it is to a much larger 
section of the electorate than the politicians give credit for. 
This is exactly what he did. He talked flatly—as the British 
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elector likes his statesmen to talk. He left the elector unruffled 
—which is how he likes to be left. He said not a word with 
which anyone could really disagree—which is how the 
ordinary British person in peace-time likes his politics to be 
conducted. 

This is surely the answer, and also the reason why Mr. 
Macmillan’s programme—which again by entertainment 
standards was a flop—emerged as the second most successful 
TV broadcast of the election. What TV can do is project an 
image: an image either of a personality or of a party. The 
Labour Party was admitting that it has no case—that it has 
no job to perform—when it presented its leader as a com- 
fortable chintz-bound commuter from the outer suburbs. The 
image of the Labour Party—as a party of protest—was lost 
in the bricked fireplace, the cosy chairs and the genteel figure 
of Mrs. Attlee. One felt quite sure that she had come along 
to the programme straight from ah afternoon’s shopping and 
tea and an éclair at the Army and Navy. This is precisely what 
the people who are likely to vote Labour do not do. I am quite 
sure that the Labour Party made a disastrous mistake by 
keeping Mr. Bevan off the TV screens. Mr. Bevan conducting 
an intelligent conversation about what the Labour Party exists 
for would have done exactly what a Labour TV programme 
should have done: he would have reminded the semi- 
prosperous working-class families with TV sets of the images 
of the Conservative and Socialist Parties to which they used 
to respond. 

This just leaves me space to announce that the next 
instalment of ‘Political Commentary’ will contain the reasons 
why I was wrong in my prophecy of the election result. My 
consolation is that others will be doing the same. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


I DREW attention a fortnight ago to the odd collection of indi- 
viduals whom the News Chronicle invited to contribute to its 
election series, ‘Off the Party Line.’ Mr. Kingsley Martin and 
Mr. Dingle Foot performed as expected. I have comments to 
make only on the other three. I was glad to see that Miss 
Marghanita Laski, by announcing her intention to vote Liberal, 
was able to expose my unwitting libel of her—that she boasted 
her own brand of Socialism. I was sorry to see that Mr. Malcolm 
Muggeridge made the mistake of assuming that what is enter- 
taining in conversation will also be entertaining in print. Every- 
one who knows him enjoys Mr. Muggeridge’s company when 
he is playing the role of the licensed jester of polities. But when 
most ordinary people believe that it really does matter which 
Party gets into power, it is rather tedious of Mr. Muggeridge to 
use up 2,000 words explaining that it is all beneath him. But, 
above all, I am intrigued to know why Mr. Priestley’s second 
article never appeared. The News Chronicle was certainly 
expecting it. It is a tragic thought that Mr. Priestley is some- 
where between John O° Groats and the Isle of Wight carrying 
about with him the article which would have told all other 
overtaxed Good Companions how to vote. 


* * Bd 


1 SEE THAT for the umpteenth time a Californian judge has 
fixed a date, July 15, for the execution of a criminal called 
Caryl Chessman in San Quentin Gas Chamber. The remark- 
able thing about this case is not the number of counts— 
seventeen, including kidnap and rape, but not murder—on 
which Chessman was convicted, nor that in prison he 
has written a best-selling autobiography, but the fact that 
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he was convicted in 1948. He has therefore been under sen- 
tence of death for no fewer than seven years. It can be argued 
of course that the delay is his own fault. A brilliant prison-cell 
lawyer, he has taken advantage of every conceivable legal 
technicality to postpone his fate. All that is true; still I do not 
think that a man can be blamed for making efforts to save his 
life. Whether or not capital punishment for kidnapping or 
even for murder is necessary in California I do not know, but 
I have no doubt at all that to execute Chessman now after 
all these years would be an act of extraordinary barbarism. If 
the State of California wishes to prevent this sort of thing 
happening again it can amend its laws and close some of the 
loopholes through which condemned men manage to wriggle. 
In the meantime, if Governor Goodwin Knight has any preten- 
sion to being a civilised man he should stop playing cat and 
mouse with Chessman and remit the death sentence. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS that Sir Hartley Shawcross is adept at 
reconciling party differences, but he broke his own magnificent 
record with ease when he made his conciliatory contribu- 
tion to the grammar school-comprehensive school controversy. 
“We must see,’ he said, ‘that a comprehensive grammar school 
type of education is made available for everyone.’ That is what 
you might term a synthetic synthesis. 


* * * 


AS A POSTSCRIPT to Norman St. John-Stevas’s article in this 
issue, it may be mentioned that the Irish Censorship Board 
have given yet another proof of their prowess in their last list 
of banned publications, which include Nine Novels (Vols. 1 
and 2), by Somerset Maugham; The Mint; and Collins's Ency- 
clopedia. Mr. Paul Blanshard, whose book The Irish and 
Catholic Power has not been banned, would doubtless be 
amused at this addition to his own list. Mr. Blanshard would 
also be entertained by the posters now on view in Dublin, 
put out by a Catholic weekly, the Standard : GRAHAM GREENE: 
THE ENEMY WITHIN THE GATES. The reason for this attack was 
ostensibly a production in Dublin of The Living Room, which 
the Standard’s critic decided was not Catholic. But the real 
reason, apparently, was the publication of Graham Greene's 
articles on Viet Nam in the Sunday Times. which said rude 
things about the way in which the Roman Catholic Church 
there had allowed itself to be exploited to serve US interests. 


* * * 


FOR SOME TIME I have heard it said soberly enough that science 
fiction would take the place of the detective story as relaxing 
reading for tired business men and intellectuals. But it was not 
until | heard of the Science Fiction Luncheon Club, and looked 
at its membership, that I realised that this was a possibility 
seriously considered by serious people. At the club’s seventh 
luncheon, which I attended the other day, I saw several pub- 
lishers and agents—all anxious not only that science fiction 
should make money but also that it should qualify as a category 
of serious literature. The speaker was Mr. E. J. Cornell, the 
editor of a science fiction magazine, who recently made a survey 
of his readership. Twenty-six per cent. had university degrees, 
35 per cent. had technical jobs, 95 per cent. were men, and 8 per 
cent. earned more than £1,000 a year. In the past year or so the 
number of science fiction magazines published in this contry 
number of science fiction magazines published in this country 
has dropped from fifteen to six. but the nine which have dis- 
appeared were all straight reprints from American plates and 
not right in idiom for England. This is obviously a case of 


the good Bems (Bug-Eyed Monsters) driving out the bad. My 
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neighbour at luncheon told me that a glossy book on space- 
flight which he had published at 25s. had sold 20,000 copies, 
and a further 10,000 in a cheaper book-club edition. A journa- 
list sitting apposite confessed his ambition to be the first to 
file a story datelined ‘Moon, Monday.’ 

PHAROS 


POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. R. A. BUTLER: ‘The only thing I have not been able 
to do is reduee the price of beer, and that I would like to do 
before I die because I would like to think it would be on my 
tombstone.’ 


Mr. DouGtas Jay: ‘I think the present dock strike is most 
foolish and harmful but I do not think it is any more foolish 
and harmful than Mr. Butler's policy.’ 


Mr. EMANUEL SHINWELL: *. . . Labour is fighting a collec- 
tion of shrimps.’ 


Mr. EMANUEL SHINWELL: *. . . Weare fighting Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.’ 


Mr. HERBERT Morrison: ‘We must try to get rid of these 
beastly new bombs.” 


DaiLy WorKER: ‘The great fight of the seventeen Com- 
munist candidates has been the outstanding feature of this 
general election.” 


Daly Malt, describing Miss Hornsby-Smith: ‘The carefully 
manicured hands moved gently yet meaningly as she sought 
to coax her constituents that there was but one way to vote 
on May 26.’ 

Mr. ATTLEE: ‘We shall not go in for rationing unless extra- 
ordinary circumstances arise which make it necessary for all 
our people to be adequately fed.” 

TRIBUNE: ‘Certainly anyone who votes Conservative in this 
general election does so at his own peril.’ 


POSTER IN GOWER STREET: Vote for Joe Soap. 


Mrs. BarBaRA CASTLE: ‘Spending or armaments is I 1s. 9d. 
per week for every man, woman and child in the country. yet 
the Government tells us we are so unsafe we have got to make 
the H-bomb. What better proof could we have that the arms 
race is not the road to security?’ 

DaliLy SKETCH: ‘Mr. Attlee called it [the Sketch’s ‘revelation 
that Bevan might become Prime Minister of Great Britain’] 
“a DAMNED LIE.” He added curiously: “I have it on the best 
authority.” ’ 

Mr. SHINWELL: ‘Compared to these two screeching 
viragos [Lady Violet Bonham-Carter and Lady Astor] the 
women in the Labour Party are angels.’ 

Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN: ‘In many parts of Britain and the 
world they will be looking to see what the result is in Ebbw 
Vale.’ 

Mr. HERBERT Morrison: ‘I am not going to accept a 
peerage as far as I know.’ 

Mr. ANEURIN Bevan: ‘Gandhi has done far more good for 
mankind than a thousand Winston Churchills.’ 

EVENING News: ‘Yesterday we outlined what we believed 
to be the case against voting Socialist. Today we briefly state 
the case for voting Conservative.” 


Dai_y HERALD: ‘Vote tomorrow for the children.’ 
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The Roman Index 


By NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 


HE censorship debate has now raged for over a year. 

and amidst the denunciations of ‘horror comics’ and 

pleas for more ‘obscenity’ an occasional reference has 
been made to Europe’s most venerable censorship organisa- 
tion, the ‘Index’ system of the Roman Catholic Church. With 
such a reference knowledge usually begins and ends, and this 
is as true of Catholics as of Protestants. Graham Greene, in a 
recent letter to The Times, stated that educated Catholics did 
not take the Index seriously, and this has been borne out by my 
own experience. When I telephoned my inquiry to the Church 
of the Jesuit Fathers in Farm Street | was courteously but not 
regretfully informed that they did not possess a copy. 

Although the Index system is old, it is not as ancient as is 
sometimes supposed, being a post-Reformation institution in- 
troduced into the Catholic Church in 1564 at the Council of 
Trent. Paul IV had issued his first comprehensive list of 
banned books some years earlier, but it was not until the Coun- 
cil that the system was extended to the whole Church. A 
tradition of banning books had existed in the Church from the 
earliest times: we read in the ‘Acts of the Apostles’ about the 
Christian Ephesians burning their books under the supervision 
of St. Paul; the medieval Church had occasionally banned 
heretical works, and Leo X condemned not only the then exist- 
ing works of Luther, but any he might write in the future; but 
such condemnations were haphazard and unorganised. The 
Church confined its activities to heresy, and it is worth noting 
that when the Decameron came under the papal ban, it was not 
for obscenity but because it satirised the clergy. Accordingly, 
in the authorised version nuns became noblewomen, monks 
were turned into magicians, and the Archangel Gabriel trans- 
formed into the King of the Fairies, while the obscenities re- 
mained. Doubtless the inefficiency of the early Church was due 
to the small number of books, which were principally in the 
possession of the clergy, but when printing was invented and 
became widespread the Church, like the secular governments 
of the time, invented a means for its control. 

Today the censorship system is controlled by the Congrega- 
tion of the Index, a group of cardinals and priests which super- 
vises the application of the rules and revises the list of pro- 
hibited books. The rules themselves were revised in a special 
decree issued by Leo XIII in 1897, but they are now contained 
in Pius X’s new code of canon law. As for the Index itself, the 
actual list of banned books, it is re-issued from time to time, 
the last edition being published by the Vatican in 1948. 

By canon law the Pope and the bishops are empowered to 
prohibit books, but whereas papal prohibitions are effective 
throughout the world, a bishop’s ban applies only to his own 
diocese. Once a book has been prohibited it may not be pub- 
lished, sold or read by Catholics without permission first being 
obtained. Certain general classes of books are banned ipso 
facto without inclusion in the Index, such as translations of the 
Scriptures by non-Catholics, books attacking religion or morals 
or which advocate magic or fortune-telling, or books which ex 
professo treat of obscene or impure subjects. Leo XIII forbade 
the obscene works of classical antiquity to all save teachers, 
but this prohibition is not contained in the new code of canon 
law. Cardinals and bishops are not bound by the prohibitions 
and the clergy or laity may for grave reasons obtain permission 
from the local bishop or the Pope to read a condemned book. 

Certain breaches of the Index rules are punished by canon 
law with draconian penalties. Those who publish books written 
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by apostates, heretics or schismatics in defence of their views 
incur immediate excommunication. absolution from which is 
reserved to the Pope himself. Similar penalties apply to those 
who, knowing of the prohibition and the penalty, read or even 
keep such books. A lesser excommunication is incurred by 
those who publish translations or commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures without authorisation. No penalty, however. is provided 
for publishing or reading books if they do not fall into the 
above class, even if they are listed in the Index. Accordingly, 
Catholics would not be excommunicated for reading Balzac, 
although they would be for reading the works of Luther. 


An examination of the Index itself reveals a motley collec- 
tion of books, some by Catholics, others by Protestants, but 
many of which are by obscure authors not widely read today. 
In creative literature the French have fared the worst, all the 
novels of Balzac, Dumas, Stendhal, and Zola being banned, as 
well as Les Misérables and Notre Dame de Paris by Victor 
Hugo. Surprisingly enough, the only English novelist banned 
is Richardson, represented by his first novel, Pamela. Certain 
philcsophers apart, English writers have been treated kindly 
by the Index congregation, although Berkeley and Mill are on 
the list and David Hume is briefly but effectively dispatched 
with the reference ‘opera omnia.’ On the whole, the English 
entries read rather like bad jokes. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
and Oliver Goldsmith’s History of England are both banned, 
but the two most surprising entries are Lady Sydney Morgan’s 
Journal, published in 1822, and a seventeenth-century work by 
John Wilkins, Discovery of a new world or a discourse tending 
to prove that ‘tis probable there may be another habitable 
world in the moon, with a discourse concerning the possibility 
of a passage thither. In 1892 St. John Mivart wrote some 
articles in The Nineteenth Century entitled ‘Happiness in Hell’ 
and these are still on the Index today, although how they got 
there in the first place is something of a mystery. Other famous 
books banned are Pascal’s Pensées, Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract, Casanova’s Mémoires, Renan’s Life of Jesus, and 
Rosmini’s Five Wounds of the Church. Rosmini, the confidant 
of Pius IX, the ‘liberal’ Pope, founded a flourishing religious 
order and his eventual canonisation is considered probable. 


From the Roman Catholic viewpoint the Index is at least 
theoretically defensible. A Church is essentially a body with a 
common body of doctrinal and moral teaching and it is within 
the rights of such a body to protect its members from books 
which by its own standards are ‘depraving’ or ‘corrupting.’ It 
is unrealistic to judge the Church of Rome by the standards of 
the liberal secular state: and given its claim to absolute truth in 
certain spheres the Index system is not an unreasonable institu- 
tion. For the liberal state on the other hand, committed to no 
one view save the principle that all doctrines and opinions may 
be freely expressed, provided only that they do not offend 
against private rights or public morals, it would be intolerable. 
But whatever the theory behind the Index one has only to 
glance through it to see that it fails. Even in the Catholic 
Church today’s heresy sometimes becomes tomorrow’s ortho- 
doxy, and some books have obviously been placed on the Index 
for political not religious reasons. Further, the Index system in 
practice means that a tiny group decides what shall be read by 
the whole Catholic world, and however sincere the members 
may be, they may very possibly be mistaken. Whatever may 
have been the utility of the Index in meeting the immediate 
threat of the Reformation its value in the modern world seems 
small, since in practice it cannot be enforced. The uneducated 
for whose benefit it is sometimes said to be designed would 
never read any of the books listed, while the educated, at least 
in England, are resolutely ignorant of what it contains. Even 
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from the strictly Catholic point of view the dangers of the 
Index being used as a weapon by obscurantist and reactionary 
groups within the Church, and the consequent intellectual 
Stagnation, would seem far greater than any good that might 
possibly result from its retention. World conditions have 
altered since the Council of Trent, and this may some day 
be recognised by Church authorities, but until then the Index 
will remain a pious anachronism, a scandal to the contem- 
porary Englishman, and an embarrassment to liberal Catholics. 


May 22, 1455 


By K. B. MCFARLANE* 


y HAT later came to be known as the Wars of the 
W Roses began shortly before noon 500 years ago last 
Sunday in the streets and gardens of St. Albans 
Historians might find it hard to agree how many wars there 
were between 1455 and the last Yorkist defeat at Stoke in 
1487, but there is justice in the plural. It recognises that the 
fighting was discontinuous, that between pitched battles the 
country enjoyed interludes of more or less settled peace, and 
that with time the objectives and the alignment of the com- 
batants shifted. The clashes, however numerous and fierce, 
were infinitely shorter than the lulls. In only ten years out of 
the thirty-two did notable armies dispute the field; in scarcely 
half that number was the fighting on any scale; there was none 
at all between Tewkesbury (1471) and Bosworth (1485). Yet 
five times in a quarter of a century the kingship changed hands 
by violence, and among those of royal and noble blood the 
casualties matched the stakes. It is for these reasons that the 
struggle is memorable, not because any new issue of principle 
was put to the test of arms. For most of the time the differences 
that separated the opposing armies were neither ideological 
nor founded upon class. Unlike the Great Rebellion, there- 
fore, the Wars of the Roses have long ceased to arouse passion. 
That perhaps is why their causes and effects are not now 
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much debated by scholars; with the result that the non-expert 
is left to choose unaided between Tudor bias and Victorian 
distaste. The quingentenary comes none too soon for a 
reassessment. 

It is easy to understand why St. Albans was fought. Those 
who took up arms with Richard of York desired, as had their 
ancestors in earlier reigns, to free a weak king from the influ- 
ence of unworthy favourites. Henry VI had to be coerced 
not because his grandfather was a usurper but because he 
himself was unfit to govern. Had he been unquestionably 
Edward III’s true heir, it is doubtful whether rebellion would 
have been postponed an hour. Whatever were Duke Richard’s 
private hopes, he did not at first raise the dynastic issue; even 
in 1460 his claim to the throne was coldly received by his 
own allies; and as late as 1471 Edward IV thought it wise 
to announce that he had landed to recover his duchy rather 
than his crown It was not Henry VI’s title that was at fault. 
A better one had not saved Edward II and Richard II from 
ends identical with his. His inadequacy was the real cause of 
his people’s strife. 

Only after repeated protest had failed did his critics make 
up their minds to use force. So little was civil war to their 
taste that they did everything possible to avoid it for thirty- 
three years. It has been suggested that they were driven to 
action by the pressure of poverty and falling rents. Since all 
the leading rebels had far bigger landed incomes than their 
fathers, this is unlikely. They were not desperate men 
threatened by financial ruin; they hesitated rather because 
they had too much to lose. Not only was York ready to hold 
his hand in 1450 and 1452, but even after he had decisively 
broken the peace and captured the king, he allowed his gains 
to melt away in four and a half years of indecisive manceuvre. 
The most probable explanation of his first battle is accident 
or misunderstanding. No one was anxious to accept responsi- 
bility for the ‘evil day’ of St. Albans; its victors had so little 
pride in their achievement that they were willing to avoid 
further bloodshed by compensating the defeated. With each 
fresh battle after 1460, more and more of those involved had 
reason to echo Clifford’s words on the bridge at Wakefield: 
‘By God’s blood, thy father slew mine and so will I do thee 
and all thy kin.’ But considering the provocation, such inci- 
dents were extraordinarily rare. After neither 1471 nor 1485 
was policy subordinated to the blood-feud. 

To blame the civil war on the nobility’s inherited aptitude 
for lawlessness does little justice to its members’ political 
training. Because their actions produced anarchy, it does not 
follow that anarchy was their aim; it was rather what they 
wished to end. There was nothing they dreaded more than 
that ‘lack of governance,’ with which they associated every 
feeble and perverse ruler from John to Henry VI. As a class 
they were on the side of order; whoever promised them that, 
and ensured it, was sure of their loyalty. It was not because 
they were ‘overmighty subjects,’ greedy for power, that they 
defied authority, but because it was their traditional right. 
as respectable as it was age-old, to limit the excesses of a king 
incapable of ruling well. With every justification to rebel, all 
but a few remained true to Henry VI, suspecting perhaps 
York’s ambition or mistrusting his ability. This did not pre- 
vent them from rallying later to any prince who offered them 
the chance of good government. Yorkist legitimism moved 
them less than Edward IV’s endowments as a leader. The war 
ended as it began with a de facto king; the Tudor was merely 
a better one than the Lancastrian. The original purpose of 
the malcontents of the 1450s had been achieved. 
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The price of success was a heavy one, though less heavy 
than is generally thought. If those taking part found war 
costly, there is little evidence of lasting impoverishment. Most 
of the survivors had the good fortune to end on the winning 
side. Many noblemen were killed but their seed endured. The 
rate of extinction in the peerage was no higher between 1450 
and 1500 than in any half-century of the Middle Ages. It was, 
in fact, always high. Not war but ‘natural causes’ ended the 
ducal lines of Mowbray and Holland; and had the ill-named 
Kingmaker died in his bed, he would not have much im- 
proved his chances of a male heir. For obvious reasons, above 
all because its children were not spared, the Royal Family in 
its various branches survived less well than others. It failed 
in the male line with Warwick’s death in 1499. While Vere, 
Fitzalan and Courtenay, Stafford, Percy, de la Pole, Nevill 
and Talbot still sprouted in 1500, Plantagenet and Beaufort, 
recently so fertile in sons, had been exterminated. England, 
unlike France, would soon fall under the monstrous regiment 
of women. 

Otherwise the long-term effects of what Lady Hungerford 
feelingly called ‘this season of trouble-time last past’ vanish on 
a close examination. It left behind it nothing more palpable 
than a memory that civil war was something to be shunned 
at almost any price. But that does not mean that St. Albans 
ought not to have been fought, or that the memory was strong 
enough to prevent other critics of royal mismanagement from 
behaving in much the same way in the seventeenth century. 
It merely helps to explain that politically least English of 
centuries, the sixteenth. 


Racial Prejudice 


By MICHAEL CROWDER (Hertford College, Oxford) 


R. STRYDOM’S appointment last year as successor 
to Dr. Malan, and the recent implementation of the 


law of 1945 for further attacks on the church schools 
of South Africa, evoked a storm of criticism from the religious 
leaders and press of this country. As Sir Alan Herbert pointed 
out in one of his characteristically biting verses: 

And all condemn the colour bar 
Except where at the time they are. 

But if on the front pages of our daily newspapers we can read 
a considered condemnation of the Nationalist policy of 
apartheid by one of our Primates, so too can we read such 
headlines as these: ‘Stockwell Bus Drivers Ban Coloured 
Crews,’ or ‘Schoolmaster Calls Liberian Pupil Nigger.’ And, 
with the steadily increasing influx of West Indians into this 
country, the latent but potent racial prejudice of the average 
Briton is exhibiting itself more forcibly, and we are being 
faced with a colour problem of our own. It will not be without 
some justification, then, if we are asked by South Africa: 
‘Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 
but considerest not the beam in thine own eye?’ For there 
is undoubtedly far less reason for the existence of prejudice in 
this country, where coloured people provide no economic, 
numerical or cultural threat, than there is in South Africa. 

What then, we must ask ourselves, is the reason for the 
prejudice that most British people have against the negroid 
races? What can explain a prejudice so deep-rooted that most 
Englishmen instinctively avoid sitting next to a coloured man 
in a bus? What makes an Oxford landlady refuse lodgings 
to an undergraduate purely because of his skin pigmentation? 

Gone are the days when we could dismiss such questions 
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as ‘not quite nice’ or ‘in bad taste.’ For the answer to them 
might well help towards an understanding of what is rapidly 
becoming, as General Smuts described it, ‘the dominant prob- 
lem of the twentieth century.’ 


Ask the average Briton why he shrinks from contact with 
Negroes, and he will answer self-defensively with such 
inanities as ‘Oh, they’re half savages anyway,’ or “They smell,’ 
to cover up a reaction for which he does not himself know 
the reason. Such misconceptions are even more distressing 
from the mouth of a university student, who supposedly 
represents the more enlightened section of his generation. 
Yet an undergraduate who has had the misfortune to fight 
against the Mau Mau of Kenya may very well pour forth a 
series of invectives against any Negro he sees, irrespective 
of origin, and describe him as a ‘bloody Mau Mau.’ Whilst 
one sympathises with his well-founded horror of the besti- 
alities committed by Mau Mau, one finds it hard to respect 
his intellectual reasoning. Would he then, on that argument, 
consider an Englishman capable of perpetrating the foul 
atrocities of Belsen, Dachau and Buchenwald because the 
colour of his skin is the same as that of a German? For in 
his rash generalisations he is in fact attributing to the vast 
negroid population of Africa, spread out over many thousands 
of miles, the habits of one particular tribe, ethnically not very 
representative. 

One is therefore led to the inevitable conclusion that there 
must be a serious deficiency in the educational syllabus of 
the average British school if men and women, and more 
especially university students, can seriously hold many of the 
misconceptions about coloured peoples that they do. An 
intelligent child of twelve recently asked a very sophisticated 
Gold Coast student whether he washed. She registered con- 
siderable amazement when he said he did. But this is not so 
surprising when one considers what she has been taught about 
African peoples. In her school, and in most other schools, 
Africa is covered only by history and geography. History tells 
of Livingstone, Mungo Park, Chaka and the Zulus. Geography 
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tells of the riches exacted by the Europeans, the general 
indigence of the African peoples, and the White Man’s Grave. 
Her over-all impression of poverty, primitiveness, paganism 
and polygamy is only lent further emphasis by the story-books 
she reads and the ‘U’ films that she sees. 

It is little wonder, then, that there is a general suspicion 
of the negroid peoples. But this illusion would soon be dis- 
pelled if a more rational approach to this problem were made 
in our schools. With a little less time devoted to the Ancient 
Greeks and a little more spent on Modern Africa, the younger 
generation might have a better understanding of their coloured 
brethren. 

From the earliest age possible every child should have the 
following four facts explained. First, that basically there is 
no difference between black and white except colour, as has 
been proved both by anthropology and by the example of such 
men as Dr. Ralph Bunche and Kwame Nkrumah. Secondly, 
a little less emphasis should be laid on the primitiveness of 
Africa, and a little more laid on the achievements of the 
Moslem Hausas, of the Yoruba civilisation and the Benin 
and Ife bronzes, and the Christian Kingdom of Ethiopia. It 
might be as well to add that a Negro king from near Lake 
Chad once ruled in Spain! Thirdly, it should be explained 
that the various tribes and nations of Negro peoples are as 
different from each other as French are from Germans. It 
would be even more stupid to judge all Negro peoples by the 
behaviour of one tribe, or one nation, as it would be to judge 
all white men from the behaviour of Italians or Americans. 
Lastly, the inference that white civilisation is infinitely 
superior to all others should be qualified; after two thousand 
years we are still capable of the atrocities that are normally 
associated with primitive tribes. 

If a really serious attitude to this problem were taken by 
schools, and syllabi revised accordingly, we might produce a 
generation of people who would be prepared to accept Negroes 
as normal human beings and as equals, instead of causing 
them the bitterness and hardship that they suffer today because 
of prejudice. We still owe the Negro race a great debt for the 
crimes of our slave-trading forefathers. Perhaps we could 
pay it off this way. 

We have a long way to go before we can adopt as sober 
an attitude to the problem as Peter Beckford did in the 
eighteenth century when he wrote: “The colour I think of 
little moment, and am of the opinion with our friend Foote 
respecting his Negro friend, that a good dog, like a good 
candidate, cannot be of a bad colour.’ 
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Jai Alai 


By FRANK LITTLER 


; EINTE, colorados! Veinte, colorados!’ \t was midnight 
in the Front6én Novedades, Barcelona’s major pelota 
court. The shout came from a white-coated book- 

maker, one of a dozen who harangued us incessantly while 
the scoring mounted. They stand, these corredores de apuestas, 
with their backs to the game, jabbing exigent fingers at the 
spectators above them, rather like conductors trying to 
whip life into a sleepy orchestra. The spectators take their 
time about responding. They have been here before. 


It is sounds rather than sights that identify an indoor game. 
The characteristic pelota sounds are an alternate clack and 
thud as the 4} oz. ball strikes the front wall and, rebounding, 
is trapped by the player in his cesta, a narrow, curved basket 
with a glove attachment. He returns the shot with incredible 
speed. These sounds, and the irregular chorus of the book- 
makers, echo like the noises in an indoor swimming-pool, an 
illusion enhanced by the sea-green walls of the playing area. 
The pelotaris—two on each side, a forward and a back— 
perform in what is really a long, high cage, the wire netting 
protecting the onlookers from a stray ball. The deciding score 
is variable, but the match we saw was settled when the 
‘coloureds’ had 40 points. The ‘blues’ had stuck at 39. 


The four players were professionals. Except for their shoes 
they were dressed like cricketers, and their distinguishing 
colours appeared as a small patch on the rolled-up sleeves. 
Points are awarded by an umpire and two advisers, who sit 
on the sideline. 

What always impresses the stranger most, as he watches the 
lithe figures in action—sometimes volleying from almost a 
prone position—is the sureness with which they trap the ball. 
Indeed, the ball seems almost to seek the cesta. The line 
above which it must strike the target wall is three feet from 
the floor. A fast shot rebounding from this wall will often 
cover the length of the court at such a height that the zaguero, 
or back, will wait for it to strike the end wall behind him 
before he speeds it forward again with a single, fluid move- 
ment of immense power and grace. 

Pelota d main nue was the primitive game—and is still 
played. The educated Basque cherishes the remote beginnings 
of his language and culture, and pelota, if not as prehistoric as 
they are, is the putative parent of every ball-wall game in 
existence. In San Sebastian—where the Frontén Jai-Alai gave 
it its alias—the game still flourishes. But elsewhere in Spain 
it seems to be declining. A number of professionals followed 
the money to Havana, Shanghai, and Mexico City, and recently 
their talents have paid off in Florida, where the Racing Com- 
mission controls pelota as a pari-mutuel sport. We read con- 
flicting guesses as to the quality of play at the Miami fronton 
—which has, appropriately, a Biscayne address. But asking 
Catalans about the game in Barcelona we were answered with 
a shrug we could best translate as ‘things ain’t what they 
used to be.’ In the professional ranks, for example, there 
seems to have been no true successor to Chiquito de Cambo, 
the Pyrenean, and among the amateurs the fame of Mariano 
Juarisit (of a later generation) is still supreme. This great man, 
a barehanded player, was to the frontones what Manolete was 
to the bull-ring. Like many pelotaris (and bullfighters too) 
he adopted an ordinal nickname. As Atano IV he defeated 
three outstanding challengers in one match—during the week 
of his honeymoon and playing in his bare feet! 
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‘Cuarenta, colorados! Cuarenta, colorados !” 

Bets are made on the state of the game at any one moment, 
giving it an odd resemblance to panel-bowling in East Lanca- 
shire, where quick-thinking spectators can make a living 
around the crown greens. At the frontén, though, the book- 
maker and his client play a minature ball game of their own. 
The wager is noted in a book of printed slips, the slip torn 
off and stuffed into a hollow ball, and this ball is tossed to 
the bettor wherever he may be sitting. He takes the slip out and 
lobs the container back again. 

Pelota never came to England. Edward VII was a fan— 
Chiquito de Cambo was one of his personal friends—and Sir 
Osbert Sitwell used to record his fondness for the game in 
Who’s Who. It is a game always thrilling to watch, but like 
some of the sports Britain has already imported—ice-hockey 
and speedway racing, for instance—it is played at a pace too 
hectic for variety. This repetitiveness does not mar cricket, 
football, golf, or even tennis, where an open court reduces 
monotony. Moreover, it is hard to imagine a swollen-handed 
pelotari in England lancing the forks of his fingers with a 
razor-blade and then getting a friend to tread the blood out. 

In that respect, at least, pelota is unquestionably Spanish. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


FRIEND writes to me about the behaviour of rooks 
A and their usefulness in weather prediction. Of all wild 
life, birds are the most affected by imminent change in 
weather. The blackbird sings before a storm, the rising sun 
or the break of dawn lifts the hearts of birds along the tideline. 
Old countrymen keep an eye on birds to help them forecast 
weather, and rooks in particular are almost traditional weather- 
men’s birds. ‘An old gardener told me during the last war that 
if rooks settled in fields and walked about it would be fine,’ 
says my correspondent. ‘If they constantly flew about and were 
unsettled it would rain. If they build in the tops of trees it will 
be a dry summer. If it is going to be a wet summer they build 
lower down for shelter.” These are the old rook signs. What- 
ever may be said about high or low building, just before a 
storm rooks are always in a disturbed state. When they walk 
about in fields I think it is because insects are emerging from 
the warm top soil. The height at which swallows fly is a fair 
indication of the weather for an hour or two ahead. Wrens 
and other small birds are in the habit of twittering and whisper- 
ing just before a storm. Anyone not cursed with rheumatism— 
its only merit is that the sufferer needs no weather forecast— 
can learn a great deal about weather signs by watching birds. 


SQUIRRELS 

The other day, while going through a small copse of hazel, 
thorn and holly, my attention was drawn to a nest from which 
protruded a wisp of a tail. It looked like the tail of a vole. It 
could have been the tail of a weasel. The tree was not a 
very high one or one difficult to climb or I should not have 
attempted to hoist my bulk into it. I did so after a slight struggle 
and managed to reach the nest. The protruding tail was that of 
a red squirrel. The nest contained the lower half of the squirrel’s 
body. The upper part seemed to have been devoured com- 
pletely. As the nest was an old one I concluded that some 
predatory bird, perhaps a tawny owl, had carried the squirrel 
there to make a meal of it. I suppose such birds catch the grey 
squirrel or its young, but I am sure that the grey squirrel keeps 
his end up when it comes to murder. As far as | know, red 
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squirrels are harmless and there are far too few of them. Fir 
woods are cut down faster than woods of deciduous trees, and 
the grey squirrel has spread in green woods in spite of the war 
waged against him. The red squirrel is not so common as it 
was by a long way and I fear that we shall have the tree-rat 
when the red squirrel is a very rare animal, which wili be a 
great pity. 
CoTraGE To Let 

‘It wasn’t just that the place was runnin’ with damp,’ I heard 
the gossip say, ‘but when they opened the cupboards the mould 
and cobwebs wafted about like ghosts. Nobody wouldn’t’ve 
kept a dog in it, an’ that place at the back! Modern conven- 
iences! You couldn’t get through the door without knockin’ 
your brains out an’ when you did, you was up to your ankles 
in mud. Of course, they wasn’t askin’ the earth for it. They was 
always round there in case it fell down. It would’ve been 
condemned sure as fate only the ceilin’ sagged and somethin’ 
happened to one of the walls so the door wouldn’t shut right. 
After that they gave up tryin’ to make a good thing out of it.’ 
Heads were being shaken as I passed, failing to discover where 
this ancient dwelling stood or who had been so disappointed 
in their efforts to remedy or exploit the housing shortage. It is 
an old story, this one of the country cottage with mod. cons. 


FLY MENACE 

One of the disappointments suffered by the vegetable gardener 
is when the cabbage, onion or carrot flies attack his young 
plants. Infected plants should be put on the bonfire immed- 
iately. BHC (benzine hexachloride) dust is probably the most 
effective preventative. Repeat the treatment in about ten days. 
keeping a keen lookout for signs of the fly or the activities of 
its maggot. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


S it was fine in the City on Ascension Day last week, | 
A cancelled all my engagements and gave myself a Church 
holiday. I went to Liverpool Street’s black iron-work 
cathedral and took the first train I could see. It took me to 
Harwich, the forgotten town beyond that Parkeston Quay 
where the steamships leave for the Hook of Holland. Harwich 
is well worth seeing while it is still there, for there is a scheme 
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St. Paul’s stands 














in need of your help 


Last October we launched an Appeal for St. Paul’s, the 
main objects of which were : — 

To complete the restoration and repair of the Cathedral. 

To build a new Choir School and reconstruct other ancillary 

structures such as the Chapter House. 

To secure additional income (estimated at £20,000 per 

annum) needed to meet increased costs. 

All these objects are of vital importance if St. Paul’s is 
to be maintained in a manner worthy of London’s Cathedral 
and a great national shrine. The response has been generous 
and we are more than half-w ay towards our goal. To reach 
it we need your help. Gifts may be sent to me— The Dean, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, | Toi 
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The Trustees of the Fund are the Lord Mayor of London, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, and Sir Noel Bowater, Bt. 
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application to the Secretary, St. Paul’s Campaign, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, E.C.4. 
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for rebuilding it. It consists of three old streets which wind to 
the waterside, with narrow alleys intersecting them. The 
houses are mostly of dark-red brick, Georgian and earlier, 
some with very fine carved wooden doorways of Queen Anne 
design. No chain-stores deface this Dutch-looking town which 
clusters round an elegant white-brick church in Commis- 
sioners’ Gothic. It was too early in the season for many people 
to be about at Dovercourt, the smart adjunct to Harwich, and 
so I found plenty of rare and beautiful shells on the beach 
there. In the afternoon | took the ferry across to Suffolk and 
Felixstowe. Ascension Day schoolgirls were wandering past 
the shuttered shops of that Edwardian resort. In the evening 
light the train took me through that Gainsborough scenery 
of oaks and hills and glimpses of the winding Orwell to 
Ipswich and London. By the time I returned I felt I had been 
away a month, so great was the change, so rich the variety of 
scene and experience. | can recommend such a weekday holi- 
day to anyone who can play truant. In the train one finds the 
true freedom—no telephones, no anxiety, and that best-of-all 
company, oneself. 


CanaL HOLiDAys 

Almost to synchronise with the attempt by the high-handed 
British Transport Commission to shut down 700 miles of the 
canals of England comes Charles Hadfield’s book, Introducing 
Canals (Benn, 16s.). It tells you how you can hire a boat on 
certain canals and sleep on board at a cost of from ten to 
fourteen guineas a week for a single cabin, less for each per- 
son for a double one, and it gives the addresses of firms where 
different sorts of canal craft may be hired. The author's 
favourite stretches are the Oxford Canal, the Kennet and 
Avon—both threatened—the Peak Forest striding down the 
valley of the Goyt, or the Leeds and Liverpool ‘across the 
Pennines from Gargrave to Foulridge to the sound of plovers’ 
cries and the whirr of wild ducks’ wings.’ There is no doubt 
that along the canals the deepest, quietest English country may 
be found. If the more beautiful stretches are saved, those 
canals which do not ‘pay’ for commercial traffic may well be 
made to pay with pleasure craft. 


DEBITS AND CREDITS 

On the obituary list this week one can certainly put the 
distinguished Georgian house, Harleyford Manor, near Henley 
in Buckinghamshire, designed by Sir Robert Taylor in 1755. 
Soon Temple Island in the Thames at Henley will lose its 
temple unless something is done to put this beautiful and 
perfectly sited building into repair. Nos. 29 to 37 Temple 
Row, Birmingham, some of the last attractive Georgian build- 
ings to survive in that city, are threatened. On the credit side, 
Lord Lansdowne has lent pictures and furniture from Bowood 
to Lydiard Park, near Swindon. The Swindon Corporation 
creditably saved this classic house from destruction and has 
put it in repair. Its magnificent ground-floor rooms with their 
plasterwork are in the manner of William Kent, and the church 
beside it, recently overlit with hard electric light, is one of the 
glories of Wiltshire, and rich in Bolingbroke monuments. 


WARNING 

I heard of someone who left a new motor-car in a garage 
on the outskirts of London. She said she was leaving it while 
she was going to the theatre and would be away for five hours. 
When she had gone a little way into London on a bus she 
realised she had left the tickets behind in the motor-car, and 
returned to the garage to find it locked. The proprietor refused 
to open it, so she called the police. When they entered the 
garage the police found five men starting to remove the engine 
in order to substitute an old one. 
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Strix 


——— 


HAVE before me as I write . . .” The old formula is 

obsolete. Equally serviceable tc the narrator of actual or 

of imagined events, it stood generations of writers in good 
stead. By the former it was generally deployed in the last 
chapter; he had before him as he wrote the vicious assegai- 
head extracted from the vitals of his charger after she had 
carried him safely through the embattled impis, or the silver- 
framed photograph of the Archduchess whom he would 
never—at any rate ‘in this imperfect world’—see again. The 
revelation that this objet had a place upon his desk was often 
followed by a sentence which began ‘And sometimes even 
now. .’ and which it would be kinder not to attempt to 
reconstruct. 

What the novelist (or rather his first-person-singular narra- 
tor) had before him as he wrote was normally an agent of 
suspense. The faded chart, the ace of diamonds with a bullet- 
hole through the middle, the silver-mounted quirt, the green 
eye of the little yellow god—to what strange events (we were 
invited to wonder) could this bric-a-brac furnish memorials? 
We cantered into Chapter I with pricked ears, moving nicely 

The miscellany of things which writers had before them as 
they wrote was immensely varied, and the things had only one 
characteristic in conimon. They were all a help to the writer. 
His purpose in mentioning them was to heighten our interest 
in his narrative; and in this he generally succeeded. Like mem- 
bers of a jury who are directed to examine Exhibit A, an old 
boot, we felt our interest quicken; everything (even if it was 
a dull case) became more real, more actual. And, finally, none 
of the things that writers had before them gave them any 
trouble. Occasionally they pretended that these objects in- 
duced (‘even now’) an involuntary shudder or a misting of the 
eyes; but their more hard-boiled readers put this down to 
some form of poetic licence. 


. ak * 


Well, I have before me as I write (or at least I have in the 
hare-pocket of the once valuable coat I am wearing) two fox 
cubs; and since I began to write this article there has scarcely 
been a moment when I would not have seriously considered 
exchanging them for a photograph of an Archduchess whom 
I should never see again. Never mind about the silver frame. 
Fox cubs are not among the recommended aids to literary 
composition. 

I collected them on Friday (it seems much longer ago) from 
one of my keeper’s sons, who is now a keeper in his own right. 
I think they are about eight weeks old. Their coats are much 
darker than you would expect. nearer to liver-chestnut than 
to red. They have white tips to what, if they survive, will one 
day be their brushes. Their appearance is endearing. 

We christened them in the car coming home. It is always a 
mistake to give animals names before you know something 
about their characters, and although Sophie seems to suit the 
vixen well enough, the dog ought never to have been called 
Satan. He lost most of his off fore-leg in a trap about a fort- 
night ago, and although the stump has healed well, he is a 
puny little thing compared with his sister. The disability seems 
to have bred in him a philosophic attitude to life, and he is 
the tamer of the two. He is also, because of this, the more 
enterprising. 

They seem to like my pocket, which is dark and warm and 
perhaps already associated in their minds with security. If 
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Sophie and Satan 


I take them out and put them on the floor, Sophie’s first instinct 
is to get behind or underneath something; she likes to size up 
the situation from a place of concealment before setting out 
on a tour of inspection. Satan, realising perhaps that there is 
not much point in his trying to carry out all the tactics laid 
down in the drill-book, limps straight off to whatever interests 
him most—my shoe, or the recumbent Labrador, or a turned- 
up corner of the carpet. Sophie is capable of a sort of darting 
boldness, but Satan seems to be without fear. The dogs treat 
them much as they treat kittens (or as schoolboys treat the 
small sisters of their contemporaries), with vague and rather 
baffled amiability. 

They both, rather to my surprise, wag their tails. They did 
so like mad when, from behind the wire-netting of their out- 
door residence, they first saw the Siamese cat approaching 
across the lawn; and I am rather afraid they must have taken 
him, momentarily, for their Mum. I soon learnt that it was no 
good giving them their bread and milk in one saucer. Sophie 
proceeded to hog the lot, and although Satan got her by the 
tail and tried to drag her away. he never stood a chance. 
Except at meal times, they give the impression of being rather 
fond of one another. 


* * * 


My daughters worked out yesterday that we had had, in 
their short lifetime, 104 pets of various kinds. Admittedly this 
startling total includes-various items (such as gold-fish, and 
carrier pigeons which only dropped in for a few days) which 
I maintain do not really count; also I suspect that they added 
it up wrong. I do nevertheless admit that my house is rather 
more animal-prone than most, and that very few of the wild 
creatures to whom it has given shelter have lived to a ripe old 
age. (A particularly sad fate was reserved for the dormouse 
which escaped, met a watery grave in the downstairs lavatory, 
and was fed to the then-resident owl.) 

It would be rash to prophesy what will become of Sophie 
and Satan. How long will the Welfare State in which they 
now live endure? How long will they go on finding it to their 
liking? Only time can answer these questions. Meanwhile, 
they have taught me several things which I did not know last 
Friday, have given several children a wondering sort of 
pleasure, and are now, I see, fast asleep. Perhaps the reader 


is, too. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Future of Germany Frank M. Fowler 
Labour Party in Travail Roy Hazell 
Mr. Gladstone R. F. Pechey, E. C. Tippetts 
A Mayor’s Nest Robert Nott 
Ring Around the Words W. L. Ricketts 
Salisbury Close Hector Bolitho 
Piscatorial Potency Humphrey Quadrant 
London’s Traffic Problem D. Wylow 
Titanic Disaster Walter Lord 





THE FUTURE OF GERMANY 
Sir.—Professor Barraclough’s article might 
almost be thought a planned contribution to 
international misunderstanding. While he is not 
slow to express his private views as to how 
Germany is likely to act in the political sphere 
he omits to point out that there is a perfectly 
logical and humanly comprehensible argument 
for much that he shows in a bad light. 

1. ‘On the question of unity, the parties of 
the Right are at one with the parties of the 
Left.’ Has the reader of the article considered 
what public opinion in England would be if 
the whole of Scotland, with its coal and hydro- 
electric possibilities, for example, were occu- 
pied by the greatest Communist power of the 
world, forcing the people, fellow-Britons, to 
live in abominable social conditions? And the 
present situation, as the West German sees it, is 
worse, for in the case of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities the East German would be compelled to 
march against his countryman of the West 
causing a virtual civil war. Any German 
political party not setting reunification at the 
top of its programme would be committing 
political suicide. Must this exemplify ‘un- 
balanced extremism’ or ‘calculated raison 
d'état’? ‘Lives there the man with soul so 
dead . . .?° 

2. It is now ten years since the end of the 
war, and the Western Powers still show no 
great signs of eagerness to reunify Germany, 
partly due, no doubt, to the ‘exigencies of 
American world policy.’ But one can hardly 
expect a country to sit tight indefinitely wait- 
ing for a reunification that may never come. 
What the German wants to know is what game 
the West is playing, whether it really does want 
German unity at heart. If not, then (and only 
then) the possibility of treating with Russia is 
not excluded. Treating, that is, in the sense 
merely of ensuring reunification, and definitely 
not in the sense of entering into an alliance 
with Russia against the West. The West is 
certainly to be preferred to treat with—so long 
as it does not try to take advantage of the situa- 
tion. To draw from this the conclusion that the 
‘Ribbentrop-Molotov pact still echoes in 
German hearts’ seems to go too far; treating 
with Russia would be a last resort, a case of 
Hobson's choice. 


3. I should be interested to know the grounds 
for the surmise that a new claim will, under 
favourable circumstances, be staked out to the 
frontiers of 1939: that the Germans expect to 
get back the Saar and the Eastern Zone is 
natural, but who but the ‘lunatic fringe’ today 
thinks of including Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia? 

4. How a country split in two, and at the 
mercy of the powers on both sides as regards its 
unification can be ‘cast in the happy role of 
tertius gaudens’ is difficult to see. Nor is it 
pointed out that the return of the. Eastern 
Democratic Republic to Western Germany will 
for some years mean a heavy economic drag, 
hardly favourable to the country’s occupying ‘a 
position of strength’ even after a problematic 
reunification. 

Lastly, to speak of a ‘German mentality’ 
seems to me to be rather dangerous. That there 
is a typical German outlook may be true, and 
that this outlook has been considerably in- 
fluenced by tradition is probably undeniable. 
But the word ‘mentality’ appears to assume that 
outer events can have little or no effect on this 
outlook, which is questionable. The effect 
of the events leading up to May, 1945, more- 
over, is not cancelled out by the point of 
economic recovery reached by May, 1955. 
Does Professor Barraclough know, for 
example, of many German newspaper articles 
representing such extreme opinions on other 
countries as his own on the ‘moral foundations’ 
of Germany?—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK M. FOWLER 


Heidelberg, Neugasse 8, bei Kohnle, Germany 


LABOUR PARTY IN TRAVAIL 


Sir,—Mr. Richard Feilden may well describe 
the present dissension within the Labour Party 
as ‘pathetic,’ but he should not call the empiri- 
cism of the Right-Wing Socialists ‘unhealthy.’ 
It could in fact be quite disastrous for our 
constitutional system if the ‘cannibalism’ of the 
Tories were extended to this group, since it 
would remove that moderating influence which 
has saved the Labour Party from the control 
of the demagogues and extremists, and has 
prevented the class line-up from becoming 
absolute. 

Bevanism in this country, like Marxism 
abraad, by appealing to proletarian hatred has 
guaranteed for itself a degree of power more 
dynamic and determined than the empiricism 
of Messrs. Attlee and Gaitskell. Yet this very 
stimulation of hatred has lost it potential all‘es 
amongst those who desire a more Christian 
and scientific way of organising the world’s 
production and distribution. And again, more 
important, Bevanism in power would soon 
involve us in issues of such a nature that our 
present constitution and, indeed, uemocracy in 
this country, would be imperilled. 

No, Sir, the cost of healthy politics for Mr. 
Feilden is too great!—Yours faithfully, 

ROY HAZELL 
Cuddesdon College, Oxford 


MR. GLADSTONE 


Sir,—I have often stayed in Hawarden and the 
neighbourhood during the last seventy years, 
and can add a few touches to the Provost of 
Worcester’s portrait of the GOM. 

On one occasion he was upstairs packing 
his bag, when Mrs. Gladstone, who was below, 
heard alarming thumps on the floor above, 
and discovered Mr. Gladstone jumping on a 
folded bath towel in which his sponge was con- 
cealed, ‘the only thorough way, my dear, of 
drying a sponge.’ At the tea table, he depre- 
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cated pouring the dregs of the cup into the 
slop basin, as ‘I firmly believe in continuity.’ 
One day it happened that Mrs. Gladstone was 
sitting with some friends in the drawing-room, 
when a theological question was discussed, 
without a satisfactory answer being found. A 
pious lady said, ‘What a comfort to know that 
there is One Above who is able to tell us.’ ‘Ah 
yes,’ replied Mrs. Gladstone, ‘I think William 
will be down in a few minutes; I hear him 
moving above.’ 

Punch, strongly Conservative, parodied 
some lines of Longfellow’s poem ‘The Village 
Blacksmith,’ applying them to the GOM 

‘He goes on Sunday to the church 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his own sweet voice 

Reading the lessons in the church, 
And it makes his heart rejoice, 

It seems to him like an angel’s voice 
Reading in Paradise... . 

Yours faithfully, R. F. PECHEY 


Normandy Ceitage, Alton, Hampshire 
* 


Sir,—I too, and also at seven years of age, 
saw Mr. Gladstone in 1896. It was when he 
arrived at Brighton to address a great Liberal 
meeting in the Metropole Hotel. 

There was very little cheering, the crowd 
holding him, as it did seem to me, in so much 
awe and reverence. Many men took off their 
hats. As he disappeared into the hotel he took 
his own hat off with one bow holding the 
people in as much dignity and respect as they 
did hold him, and bearing himself with such 
nobleness as one associates with the dignity of 
England. It has lasted me through life— 
Yours faithfully, E. C. TIPPETTS 


The Vicarage, Newton-upon-Rawcliffe, 
Pickering 


A MAYOR’S NEST 

Sir,—Strix has got this wrong. As a very minor 
municipal gent. (who is unlikely ever to be 
accompanied by a mace-bearer) I have a good 
deal of sympathy with the nine Mayors of 
Kent. As an ex-temporary officer of HM 
Forces I have a good deal of sympathy with 
the Buffs. 

If a personage is to visit the town hall and 
the Mayor invites General Jones to be present 
and he is not presented, General Jones cannot 
complain. If General Jones happens to be 
Colonel of the county regiment and is invited 
as such, he has every right to feel that his 
regiment has been slighted if others are pre- 
sented and he is not. 

Mayors attend hundreds of functions in 
their year of office, but rarely do they stray 
outside their town halls robed, chained and 
maced. On this occasion they all came thus. 
The invitation must therefore have been so 
worded that it appeared to all of them they 
were to be received with the fullest honours 
asgepresentatives of their boroughs. They cer- 
tainly were not the guests of an officer of the 
regiment as Strix says. Not even if he had 
undertaken to pay for their refreshment (if they 
had had any) out of his own pocket. 

Apart from that, if you are dressed in robes 
and chain and preceded by a mace-bearer and 
are not given a suitably prominent position, 
you are apt to feel rather like the lady who 
took her harp to the party. 

The answer is, of course, that somebody in 
the Town Clerks’ departments should have 
done a little quiet telephoning to find out 
exactly what the programme was before the 
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Mayors decided to go in state. Some modest 
reciprocal hospitality in mess and parlour 
should restore the situation to normal. 

May I say, finally, Sir, how delighted I am 
to see the change that has come over your 
paper in recent months, though I cannot think 
that you were justified in giving up a whole 
page to so minor an affair as this, which can 
be of no general interest?—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT NOTT 
4 Heathcote Road, Epsom, Surrey 


{Strix writes: I hesitate to waste any more 
space on a matter which Mr. Nott considers to 
be of no general interest (though I am glad to 
note that it seems to have interested him). An 
authoritative answer to his urbane letter can 
only come from the Buffs.] 


RING AROUND THE WORDS 
Sir,—In a letter to the press, a tyre manu 
facturer has pointed out that anyone who had 
experience in marketing tyres which bore a 
brand name not well known to the public 
would quickly realise that to sell his products 
at prices below those of the leading brands 
would only suggest inferiority from the point 
of view of quality and performance. To try to 
sell them at prices higher than the leading 
brands would be commercial suicide. This 
economic principle, called ‘price leadership, 
may or may not have operated when evening 
papers rose in price, as noted by Pharos on 
April 29. The event brings to mind R. L 
Stevenson's ‘Bright is the Ring of Words.’— 
Yours faithfully, 

WwW. L, 


15 Fitzhardinge Street, London, W1 


RICKETTS 


SALISBURY CLOSE 


Sir,—Mr. John Betjeman describes the felling 
of the old trees on the Choristers’ Green at 
Salisbury as ‘slaughter.’ I live in the Close and 
have watched them fall, one by one—a painful 
sight. There has been a little war here since 
the first tree was chopped down and one old 
lady shook her umbrella at the Chancellor and 
cried, “Vandal!* But I realised that he was wise 
and right, when I saw one of the trees, with 


the top third hollow as a drum, crack in two 
and just miss a schoolboy playing below. 

Your readers may like to know what ts to 
happen when the last tree is removed. The 
earth will be allowed to rest for a few months 
and then, through the generosity of Lady 
Everett, new trees are to be planted, in memory 
of her husband. If Mr. Betjeman will call for 
a glass of sherry, in twenty-five years’ time, I 
am sure he will enjoy the sight of the line of 
adolescent limes, moving gracefully against the 
Cathedral and the sky, in place of the arthritic 
old trunks that are not much fun to look at 
during the long, long winter. 

Of course, anyone with half an eye agrees 
with what Mr. Betjeman has to say about the 
concrete lamp standards, and the hideous 
street lighting in Salisbury. It makes everyone 
look like ghouls. It is some comfort that the 
town councillor who defends these 
recently wrote, ‘By any stretch of imagination 
I fail to see . . ..—Yours faithfully, 

HECTOR BOLITHO 
Mampesson House, The Close, Salisbury 


PISCATORIAL POTENCY 

Sir,—In my humble opinion, lan Niall and 
subsequent correspondents have based the 
problem of eating live fish and its reputed 
determinism of sex upon altogether a funda- 
mentally unsound premise. 

Some years ago, while surf-boarding off 
Sarawak. I chanced to be swallowed by a shark. 
My subsequent extrication from the predica- 
ment has been sufficiently described in my 
book (Down By The Ventral Fin, The Dorsal 
and the Deep Blue Sea, and 1 Chose Freedom 
to obviate the retelling. However, the sex 
determinism of sharks or whales which have 
swallowed live men (or women) has yet to be 
idequately explored. 

Schiirfl, in his monumental monograph on 
mammals, has cast some light on one aspect 
of the problem. He notes that of some twenty- 
one recorded instances of Jonastic mastication 
(ganz gegessen wie der Jonat) in whales, nine- 
teen subsequently produced exclusively female 
litters, while the remainder bore male whales. 
Herr Dr. Mordlich Blatter pursued similar 


Contemporary Arts 


TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 


Tuesday night’s TV was a first-class exhi- 
bition of BBC ineptitude, Programmes were 
altered—including a repeat of the Schweitzer 
film—to make room for a display of boxing 
by professional pounders. Two successive 
bouts ended in disqualification and one of them 
showed as unclean a bit of fighting as has been 
seen recently east of San Francisco, This 
edifying show was followed by the end of 
Whiteoaks which had seemed interminable. 
But even the weariest river . and this was 
as weary a stream of novelettish incident 
blown up into family chronicles as anybody 
has ever thought of adapting for television 
However the dear old Corporation snatched 
something from the night's disasters by putting 
on a special filmed interview for Empire Day 
There was a subtlety behind having a man 
called Menzies questioned by a man called 
McKenzie. One was supposed to be Australian, 


the other Canadian, but both were irrevocably 
Scotch and their presence together on the 
screen said all that anybody needs to know 
about the Commonwealth. Mr. Menzies 
wisely made it clear that there is ‘superficially 
a mystery’ in the Commonwealth’s sticking to- 
gether that * the liberty India battled for 
was British liberty. Stay or go, India had the 
choice and she decided to stay.’ 

It must be irritating to the live camera 
fanatics when these filmed items stand out so 
well. Orson Welles’s Sunday night chats are 
much improved by the fact that there is no 
fluffing, no crude switches of camera and none 
of the usual pandemoniac background of 
scene shifters and the like trampling on each 
other and knocking everything down. 

It would be easy enough to write a cutting 
notice of Sunday’s Romeo and Juliet by hec- 
toring like a dramatic critic in the theatre, or 
carping like a film critic in the cinema, From 
the theatrical point of view the lines were 
gabbled too often and although the text was 
quite heavily cut the play remained too long 
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studies off the coast of Sierra Leone until borne 
off to sea by an irate dolphin. His findings, 
unfortunately, were never published as World 
War I intervened shortly thereafter. 
Possibly other of your correspondents may 
have data relevant to a subject given all too 
scant attention in the popular press and even 
in journals of the calibre of the Spectator, from 
which one is given to expect a greater degree of 
responsibility.—Yours faithfully, 
HUMPHREY QUADRANT 
Director 
Institute of Piscatorial Propagation 


Afloat, Near Dogger Bank, North Sea 


LONDON’S TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


Sir,—If Samuel Johnson lived today I fancy 
that he would support any proposal to abolish 
the street lamp post, even if he did not notice 
the traffic problem! 

Recently it took me an hour to go by bus 
from Piccadilly to Oxford Circus and | 
wondered why lamp standards with their 
attendant islands were still tolerated when a 
clear flow is desired for traffic. I noticed that 
an ambulance car, which could have threaded 
its way through, was blocked by one of these 
obstructions which, incidentally, it partly 
demolished. 

Surely, some of the money now being spent 
on luxury building could cater for the pedes- 
trian backbone of the country and help to pro- 
vide subways and light steel bridges across the 
busier streets. The latter could be artistically 
designed on the style of the triumphal arches 
so admired for the Coronation. — Yours 
faithfully, D. WYLOW 
26 Clifton Gardens, Folkestone, Kent 


TITANIC DISASTER 


Sir,—I am completing a book on the Titanic 
disaster and would like very much to get in 
touch with any survivors, or anybody on the 
rescue ship Carpathia. If any of your readers 
can help, I would greatly appreciate it— 


Yours faithfully, WALTER LOMB 


25 East 38th Street, New York, NY, USA 





for solid viewing. Some of the players (notably 
Harcourt Williams as Friar Lawrence) did not 
seem too familiar with their lines, From the 
film angle there was some very heavy-handed 
camera work. For instance, in the balcony 
scene if you looked at Juliet you saw her over 
Romeo's right shoulder and if you looked at 
Romeo it was over her left shoulder—left, 
right, left, right, the camera switched and 
never could you see the faces of both lovers at 
once in this crucial scene. 

But it is wasting effort to attempt to treat 
television as though it has the precision of a 
good stage production or the flexibility of a 
good film. So I must say that within its limita 
tions (one of which was evidently inadequate 
rehearsal) this was a good production even 
when it simultaneously surrendered the verbal 
virtues of the stage and the pictorial possibili- 
ties of the edited film. Tony Britton is a bit 
immobile of face for a romantic hero, though 
there’s a lot to be said for not having a grimac- 
ing Romeo when your eyes are sometimes no 
more than a foot from his face. Virginia 
McKenna looked and spoke so well most of 
the time that it was easy to forgive some unD- 
tidy readings of passages that should be pure 
poetry. We had a vigorous Mercutio (Laurence 
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Payne) and a really strong, threatening Tyba!t 
(Richard Wordsworth), Flora Robson as Nurse 
was the most integrated character on the 
screen but did not play, on the whole, half as 
well as she did for Castellani in his film. 

Having listened with some attention to the 
level of dialogue in such ‘funny’ programmes 
as Take it From Here on the Light Programme 
I grow thoughtful. I have even written a 
snatch of dialogue which seems to me just as 
good as some of the lines people get paid for 
creating: 

She: Can I give you a glass of madeira, my 
dearie? 

He: No, I'd rather have a dry sherry, ma 
chérie, (Loud and prolonged laughter followed 
by a smart crackle of applause.) Studio 
audience finally subsides into a hum of antici- 
pation waiting for the next big joke. Why 
write about radio, | wonder, when at that level 
one could be writing for it? GERARD FAY 


ART 


Four British artists, and an element of melo- 
drama in each of them. 

Mr. John Piper's new paintings at the 
Leicester Galleries are mostly of Wales, or the 
strange landscape of Portland — sea-girt, 
littered with quarried blocks of stane, deserted. 
These are scenes which his romantic sense can 
invest with mystery and drama, and, indeed, 
the surface of his pictures seems to grow ever 
more agitated. Once, the violence of the colour 
planes upon which his essentially realistic 
vision is superimposed seemed to stand— 
decoratively but unmistakably — for the 
violence of bombing; now it sometimes seems 
arbitrary and at odds with his more pastoral 
subject-matter. His handling moreover, at least 
on a large scale, is often coarse, and checked 
too seldom by any coherent pictorial archi- 
tecture. Were Piper's effects less contrived, the 
expressionistic element a more immediate 
result of some initial emotion, it might be 
different, but in such a painting as Capel 
Trisaint, for example, the foundations are 
simply not strong enough for the weight of 
drama laid upon them and the picture falls 
apart. I must not suggest that Mr. Piper is in- 
capable of building. We know that he is, and 
the strong painting of the chapel glittering in 
its green wood is in the present exhibition to 
prove it. Nevertheless, Piper seems to me more 
often at home in gouache and on a smaller 
scale: a picture like Blue Houses, Portland, 
shows him in full command of his material 
Also at the Leicester Galleries are some of 
Chien-Ying Chang's enchanting water-colours. 

lo the Redfern Sydney Nolan brings a new 
series of exploits by his personal, national, 
universal myth, Ned Kelly—Kelly the bush- 
ranger in the coal-scuttle metal helmet beaten 
out of ploughshares (and whose definitive bio- 
graphy has just appeared). Nolan has pro- 
gressed considerably since we last saw him in 
this country. Though there remain curious 
dichotomies of style, his plastic invention is 
catching up with his freakish poetic invention, 
and his painting is altogether richer than it 
used to be. 

To the Beaux Arts Jack Smith has brought 
back still-lifes and bull-fight pictures from 
Spain. Am I right in thinking that he has drawn 
closer to, rather than further from, his col- 
leagues Middleditch and Bratby? Are not his 
cataclysmic whirlpools of raging seas more 
purely rhetorical, and the still-lifes more livid 
and less sensitively drawn? Smith’s deter- 
minedly grandiose scale and his repetitive pre- 
occupation with certain rococo forms is apt to 








lead him into inflatory and _ stereotyped 
formule (for example, steam, water, hair and 
cloth are reduced to near-identical terms). Half 
a dozen of the pictures here stay in the 
memory, but the sense of human drama which 
filled his earlier paintings of children (pro- 
foundly realised because it had been experi- 
enced by the artist) is less evident in the more 
obviously dramatic bull-fight paintings where 
it seems rather to have been merely observed. 

Frenzy and violence are present too at the 
St. George’s Gallery, where Elizabeth Frink, 
now twenty-four, holds her first one-man 
exhibition. Most of the drawings show an angu- 
larly titanic struggle between two men; the 
sculpture, apart from a couple of calm, undis- 
torted portrait-heads, is of animals racked, 
twisting, rearing, falling. Miss Frink’s tor- 
mented expressionism exaggerates and tautens 
forms to snapping point—in the drawings to 
the point where they do snap, where the drama 
no longer carries conviction. Her sense of 
sculptural form, however, is very real, and ‘it 
becomes increasingly clear that her successes 
to date have been well founded upon consider- 
able gifts. M. H. MIDDLETON 


CINEMA 


VIOLENT SATURDAY (Rialto}——Tue LovERsS OF 
LisBon (Cameo - Poly}——SHAN-Po AND 
Yinc-Tat (Berkeley). 

Violent Saturday is an extremely well con- 

structed thriller directed by Richard Fleischer. 

It is the story of a bank robbery in a small 

American town, the main theme and its sub- 

sidiaries dove-tailing as smoothly and neatly 

as the seams in a Savile Row suit. The robbers, 

Stephen McNally, Carroll Naish and Lee 

Marvin, quiet and respectable-looking, soft- 

spoken and polite, are, by the very lack of any- 

thing sinister in their behaviour, extraordinarily 
convincing. Professionals, doing their job with 
efficiency and the minimum of fuss, they are 
characters in whom one can wholeheartedly 
believe. Threaded through their plans to steal 

a car, rob the bank, take the money to a farm 

house owned by Amish farmers—the latter 

are useful as their religion forbids all use of 
mechanical contrivances such as the telephone 

—are snippets of their victims’ lives, troubled, 

of course, as are all lives. There is the drunk 

tycoon and his unfaithful wife, the nurse who 
loves him, the peeping-Tom bank manager, the 
librarian who steals money to pay her debts, 
and the father whose boy despises him for not 
winning a war medal. All are excellent, in 
particular Richard Egan as the tippler and 
Victor Mature as the soon-to-be-heroic father 
giving fine performances. What might have 
been a patchy business has been skilfully con- 
joined, good dialogue, characterisation and 
editing working together to make a wonderfully 
refreshing version of a by no means original 


tale. 
a 


The Lovers of Lisbon is less successful. It 
tells of an unconvincing romance between 
Daniel Gelin, as the murderer of an unfaithful 
wife, and Francoise Arnoul as the murderess 
of a rich husband. Acquitted but feeling un- 
comfortable, these two meet in self-exile in 
Lisbon, their love affair progressing hotly but 
unhappily through a maze of natural doubts 
and deceptions. To add to their malaise Trevor 
Howard, with a panama hat and an execrable 
French accent, disguised it seems as a Scotland 
Yard Inspector who is also a private detective 
—surely an anomaly—prowls round them 
sowing seeds of mistrust. Some imaginative 
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direction by Henri Verneuil and some excellent 
photography cannot blind one to the film’s 
basic futility. 

* 

The Chinese film at the Berkeley, which js 
an opera sung and acted by students round 
one of those sad, seventh-century, romantic 
legends of theirs, must depend, for its apprecia- 
tion, on the individual. Personally I was pulled 
in two by the perfect beauty of the scenes and 
costumes and the perfect agony of the music, 
My ear can stand so much and no more of that 
shrill nasal twanging, variations on five notes 
sung with a heavy head cold losing their 
piquancy in next to no time. Would that my eye 
were as sensitive as my ear, for here the colours 
and patterns are ravishing; but they could not 
retrieve the gradual disintegration of my nerves, 
and I did not stay the course but ran, whimper- 
ing a little, into the Tottenham Court Road. 
My narrow musical education is to be deplored 
and I can only apologise profoundly to the 
Chinese people for failing to judge their film 


objectively. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
THe Diary oF A Nosopy. By George and 
Weedon Grossmith. (Duchess.) - THE 





REMARKABLE Mr. PENNYPACKER. By Liam 

O'Brien. (New.) 
Tuts week's theatre brings us two comedies, 
one of which we had already seen at the Arts. 
There The Diary of a Nobody adapted for the 
stage was an agreeable, rather mild trifle calcu- 
lated to bring sneers to the lips of a sophisti- 
cated audience. At the Duchess on a larger 
stage and with Leslie Henson and Hermione 
Baddeley playing the lead parts it was much 
less successful. Mr. Henson and Miss Baddeley 
are too emphatically comic performers for so 
delicate a piece of work. They did their best, 
of course, but it was hardly enough. At the 
New there is one of those whimseys about 
bigamy in which the American stage rejoices. 
Mr. Pennypacker, engagingly played by Nigel 
Patrick, is in the habit of keeping up two 
households and, moreover, of producing seven 
children in each. Needless to say he is found 
out and there is one awful scene where the kids 
judge him to the accompaniment of a good deal 
of sentiment. Apart from this, the play pro- 
vides a fair evening's amusement, and the 
whole imbroglio ends with virtue triumphant 
and the moral values vindicated, not to men- 
tion the sanctity of the average American 
home. I should explain, in case anyone 
wonders what there is to object to in bigamy 
in the first place, that it all occurs in the dim, 


sete . c 
distant days of 1890, ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Che Spectator 


MAY 29, 1830 
EPSOM RACES 


WHEN Mr. Maberley took these races in hand, 
there were but three days of indifferent—now 
there are four of capital sport; the Grand 
Stand held but forty—now it holds four 
thousand spectators; the pigeons were then few 
—now they assemble in flocks. We grieve to 
add, that the plucking has not proved pro- 
ductive in a similar ratio, for the rooks have 
increased at a still more rapid pace;—no blame 
to Mr. Maberley for that, whom we strongly 
recommend to the patrons of York Race-course 
as the best qualified to raise its fallen honours 
: The Derby went in the way that most 
of the calculators, always excepting the losers, 
thought it would. 
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By MARTIN TURNELL 


HE Syndicat d’Initiative at Grenoble is an enterprising 

body which deserves its name. It has erected signs 

along the main routes leading to the town inviting the 
traveller to visit “La Ville accueillante.’ Although Grenoble 
is one of the most agreeable of French provincial towns and 
its setting at the foot of the snow-capped Alps magnificent, 
it would never have occurred to Stendhal to describe it in such 
gracious terms. He invariably spoke exceedingly ill of his 
native city, which was either the ‘insipid’ Grenoble or simply 
‘mudhole.’ He was very sensitive to natural beauty, and there 
can be no doubt that his dislike of the place sprang from his 
hostility to the people—the frowsty bourgeois, the father 
whom he constantly refers to in the diaries* as ‘my bastard, 
the hated Tante Séraphie, and the tyrannical Abbe Raillane 
who was one of his tutors as a child. He made his escape in 
1799, when he was sixteen, and went to live in Paris on the 
pretext of studying for the Ecole Polytechnique. For the re- 
mainder of his life he did no more than visit Grenoble— 
usually in the hope of extracting money from his ruined 
father-—and he took care to make his visits as short and 
infrequent as possible. 

Although two of Stendhal’s heroes were students at the 
Ecole Polytechnique, he himself was too indolent to pass the 
entrance examination. He freely admitted that his real reason 
for moving to Paris was to win fame as a writer and happiness 
through love. It cannot be said that either of these projects 
met with immediate success. He planned his conquests with 
the care and thoroughness of an ecighteenth-century roué, but 
in practice he was a timid and bungling seducer who was con- 
stantly rebuffed by his intended victims. He announced 
blithely that he meant to become ‘a comic bard’ and the suc- 
cessor of Moliére in the French theatre; but though he 
hammered away for years at his plays, went assiduously to 
the theatre, attended a dramatic school, and pored over 
Hobbes in a vain effort to discover the secret of laughter, the 
experiment was a failure. It was a failure because he had no 
experience of life and because verse drama was totally un- 
suited to his genius. During the next twenty-five years he 
served his apprenticeship as a writer and acquired the experi- 
ence which was to form the staple of the novels, but it was 
not until the appearance of his first novel in 1827, when he 
was forty-four years old, that he found his true vocation. 

Stendhal began the diaries in 1800 and continued them 
intermittently for some twenty-three years. We see him as a 
subaltern in Napoleon’s armies during the Italian campaign 
of 1801, and as a non-combatant officer in the supply depart- 
ment during the German, Austrian and Russian campaigns. 
We are present at his entry into society; we have a first-hand 
account of the charming love affair with Mélanie Guilbert, 
as well as of the unsuccessful attack on the virtue of the wife 
of his cousin and protector, Pierre Daru. We follow him to 
Italy in 1811 where he finally succeeds in bedding Angela 
R “STENDHAL. Edited and translated by 


*THe Private Diaries OF 
25s.) 


Robert Sage. (Gollancz, 
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Pietragrua, and where he begins to collect material for his 
book on Italian art. Finally, we share his disappointment 
when, with the fall of Napoleon, he losts his job at the very 
moment that he appears to be on the threshold of a brilliant 
career. 

The diaries are a primary source for Stendhal’s biographers 
for the period 1801-14, but they also offer an incomparable 
inside picture of the formative years of a great novelist. There 
is one fundamental difference between them and the other 
autobiographical writings. La Vie de Henri Brulard and 
Souvenirs d’égotisme were written when he was a middle-aged 
man, and are essentially works of interpretation in which he 
looks back on the past and tries to explain how he had become 
the man he was. The diaries are a spontaneous record of 
events at the time at which they took place, and of the writer’s 
reactions to them. They were not written from any romantic 
desire for self-expression or with any intention of publication. 
Their aim was purely practical. ‘What I wish to acquire,’ he 
said, ‘is the knowledge of what is concealed in the depths of 
the heart and mind.” He was convinced that the first task of 
the writer was to get to know himself. That is what he set out 
to do in the diaries which he described, with complete sin- 
cerity, as ‘an anatomical work undertaken solely for my own 
enlightenment.” 

The diaries are, indeed, an ‘anatomical’ or experimental 
work in which the diarist is the chief specimen. They describe 
that ‘education for life’ which was to be the theme of four 
of his five novels. We overhear him scrutinising the state of his 
mind and emotions, analysing his behaviour with the women 
whom he hopes to seduce, praising himself when he feels 
that he has done well, and criticising himself when he thinks 
that he has made mistakes. His moods change with the same 
lightning rapidity as those of his heroes. One moment he is 
the inexperienced young man sighing for a woman with ‘a 
lofty soul’ who will understand him. The next he is the in- 
corrigible bottom-pincher making a pass at anyone who comes 
within range. 

Stendhal was a man who lived, as his characters were to 
live, simultaneously at different and contrasted levels. There 
was something of the sentimentalist and something of the 
cynic in him, but they were part of his superficial everyday 
self and concealed something much more profound. He re- 
marks in Henri Brulard that he only perceived the ‘truth’ of 
many of the incidents he describes in the book when he came 
to write them down. That is precisely what happens in the 
diaries. It is in the actual process of writing that the flash of 
insight occurs which reveals ‘him to himself as he really is, 
and the profound self comes to the surface. 

‘With the quality of being extremely sensitive,’ he wrote in 
1811, ‘I therefore combined in 1800, 1801 and 1803 that of 
desiring to be considered a roué, and it is obvious that I was 
the very opposite of this character.’ 

Stendhal’s greatness lies very largely in a combination of 
extraordinary insight and exceptional delicacy of feeling. His 
formative years belonged to the period of transition between 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He was the product 
of the twin forces of the Enlightenment and of the new sensi- 
bility which came into European literature with Rousseau. 
The diaries record first the conflict between disparate elements 
and disparate beings, then their gradual coalescence; but it is 
not until the novels that the process is complete, that the Man 
of Feeling and the Rational Man are united in a new being 
who is the Stendhalian hero. 

‘He told me,’ Stendhal writes of a friend, ‘what a terrible 
effect my kind of wit produces in society.’ The diaries are in 
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| the main early work, but they are immensely fascinating ang 
there are already signs of Stendhal’s impish, mischievous wit, his 
gift for making the disconcerting, irreverent observation. The city 
of Geneva looks like ‘a well-kept prison.” Mme Genet is ‘so wi. 
less in society that she must go to it wholeheartedly in bed.’ Ap 
Italian comedy would be a great success in France—‘There’s q 
brothel on the stage.’ 

The present volume is the first translation of the diaries tg 
appear in English. Mr. Sage, an American living in Paris, ex. 
plains that his primary concern is the general reader. He has no 
translated the complete text, but has provided a very ample 
selection running to nearly 500 closely printed pages. Notes have 
been reduced to a minimum: gaps caused by tle loss of part of 
Stendhal’s manuscript during the retreat from Moscow have been 
filled in by drawing on the correspondence, and the whole 
divided into thirteen sections each preceded by an introduction 
designed to give the reader his bearings. Mr. Sage has perhaps 
been a little too rigorous in his pruning of the notes and a little 
too generous in the length of some of his introductions, but jp 
general he has done an excellent job. With the exception of ap 
occasional Gallicism and rather more Americanisms, the trans. 
lation reads well. 


Carpet and Curtain 


Tue Rep Carpet. By Marshall MacDuffie. (Cassell, 18s.) 
OuTLaAw. By Voinov. (Harvill Press, 16s.) 
LEAP THROUGH THE CURTAIN. By George Mikes. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. MacDurtfie is, one feels, a hundred per cent American and 
he has written a breezy, shrewd, fast-talking hundred per cent 
American book about a nine weeks’ uninhibited tour of the 
USSR in 1953. He went on the invitation of Khrushchev with 
whom he had associated in 1946 in the Ukraine, where he headed 
an UNRRA mission, and he emerged with a mass of honest, if 
undigested, impressions and facts about ‘the Russkis,’ as he 
frequently insists on calling the people of the Soviet empire. The 
result is a sort of socially-minded factory inspector’s report. The 
degree of ventilation and the condition of the drains can be 
clearly inferred, and things are not at all bad even though one 
naturally doesn’t approve of the way the business is being run. 
As for the operatives, they don’t seem to realise how unhappy 
they really are, because they’re kept in ignorance of the better 
conditions in other factories. 

As a rough generalisation, it would be fair to say that Mr. 
MacDuffie is favourably impressed by those things in Russia that 
most closely approximate to things in America; and as, if you 
scratch any Russian or any American, you find a human being, 
he rather likes ‘the Russkis’ too. 

The sense of sharing human experience, absent in the MacDuffie 
book, is urgent and disturbing in Outlaw and Leap Through the 
Curtain. Outlaw, which is described as the autobiography of a 
Soviet waif, is a puzzling book. It is full of internal paradoxes— 
a powerful, vivid, crudely but brilliantly written narrative of 
guerrilla warfare between a brutal police system and packs of wolf- 
children on grinning terms with hunger and cruelty, who raid 
the fringes of ordered society to prey on the timidly respectable 
poor. It is well known that in the Twenties and Thirties the 
Soviet Union was overrun by hordes of homeless juveniles who 
depended on cunning, robbery and murder for survival, a delin- 
quent problem on a scale that was not even reproduced by the 
social chaos in Europe after the war. Yet it seemed as if by the 
mid-Thirties, at least, the Soviet Government had brought the 
problem under control. According to Voinov, it had not. The wolf- 
packs were still running up to the beginning of the war—and, 
one infers, still are—and a large freemasonry of former child 
outlaws, too numerous for effective police control, exists as @ 
definite factor in Russian society. 

The book is puzzling because it is presented without explanation 





as to how it came to be written, who the author and the translator 
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ing and are, and where Voinov is now. It would not be impossible for the 
wit, his whole thing to be a clever fabrication, but I have satisfied myself 
The City that it has been written out of authentic, although possibly over- 
SO Wit wrought, experience, and I strongly recommend it as a unique 2 000 
el record both of the criminal mind and as an aspect of contemporary 3 
Sa Russia. 
. Leap Through the Curtain has one interesting parallel with Fathoms 
AICS to Outlaw. It is the story of Hungary's premier danseur, Istvan 
Tis, ex. Rabovsky, and his wife, prima ballerina Nora Kovach, who D 
—— crossed to West Berlin in May, 1953, on the very evening that they own 
ple were supposed to give a much-publicised performance in the State 5 
es have Opera House in East Berlin before the Soviet Ambassador, East GEORGES HOUOT 
Part of German leaders and the Satellite Diplomatic Corps. Rabovsky, and 
“a too, was a waif, farmed out by his sluttish mother to an institute PIERRE WILLM 
nae for unwanted and abandoned children, and by the institute to | — a : 
duction gypsy foster-parents. There was little to choose in the treatment | ‘An —— a and a very gallant 
rerhaps accorded to the one by ‘capitalist’ Hungary, and to the other by | one. Well worth reading. seaaeattaia 
a littl Communist Russia, but Rabovsky’s talent for dancing obtained ‘This fascinating book tells the story of an expedi- 
but in him entrance to the ballet school of the Royal Hungarian Opera | tion unique in history. It establishes a land mark by 
of an and rescued him from a life of squalor. Paradoxically, however, | taking us several thousand feet deeper than the world 
trans- Communism was the making of him professjonally. Together with of the aqualung.” SUNDAY TIMES 
Nora, he was sent to study at the Moscow Ballet, earned the friend- ; Illustrated 18s. 
ship and patronage of Rakosi and was awarded the Kossuth Prize PUBLISHED JOINTLY WITH 
for outstanding services to Hungarian art. Communism had thus 
“¢ » HAMISH HAMILTON 
brought the waif Rabovsky to the top of the heap where he and 
Nora enjoyed success, wealth and the intoxicating privilege that * 
favoured artistes receive in the Communist world and are unlikely 
to find in the competitive commercialism of the West. Yet the The Dreyfus 
two dancers took a train on the Berlin Underground and 
Id and renounced it all, not under the compulsion of any political con- 
victions, but because of an inarticulate but powerful desire for Case 
in and liberty. 
r cent EMANUEL LITVINOFF GUY CHAPMAN 
ra ‘ *A work of first-rate importance.” 
sia War and History MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
est, if ee ; ? ae - : ‘What a remarkable story! All the more exciting 
as he THE DECISIVE BATTLES . WESTERN W — Volume II. By because of the historian’s deliberate understatement. 
». The Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 35s.) One simply cannot stop reading it.” 
. The Tue second volume of General Fuller’s Decisive Battles spans ‘THE CRITICS’ (B.B.C.) 
an be the 227 years from the Armada to Waterloo. This period saw many : , ’ ; 
h one lesser wars and three major ones—the Thirty Years War, the War Admirably done. He does much to carn our grati- 
run. of the Spanish Succession, and the French Revolutionary and tude. His book gives the clearest English narratrve ot 
1appy Napoleonic Wars—and knew four masters of war—Gustavus the great case on its legal side. savannas 2 es 
better Adolphus, Marlborough, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon— ‘A remarkable book. Not only a most scholarly but 
who are rightly numbered among the Great Captains of history. a most engrossing account of a most dramatic story.’ 
+ Mr. Each of the chapters dealing with campaigns and battles is : : SPECTATOR 
+ that introduced by a short chronicle which provides background and Recommended by the Book Society 
you setting. The treatment throughout is broad and imaginative. There Illustrated 25s. 
yeing, are occasional slips. Thus (p. 156) Ogotai was not Jenghiz Khan's 
nephew, but his son and successor; and it was not he but Subodai, * 
uffie one of the great conqueror’s. most experienced and trusted e 
h the generals, who, with Batu, a grandson of Jenghiz Khan, headed the The Wise Man 
of a victorious Mongol invasion of Russia in 1238. But as a whole the 
es— sweep and vigour of General Fuller's narrative must bring home to 
e of the most careless reader the immensely varied elements—per- from the West 
volf- sonality, will, and character not least among them—which enter Ge 3 
por into the great ordeals of war and battle, as well as the prodigious VINCENT CRONIN 
table influence of both for weal and woe upon history. ; ‘His radiant prose illumines Ricci’s genius for 
- the Considered as a whole, these two and a quarter centuries saw the bringing East and West together. A vivid picture of 
who steady rise of England to ascendancy and then to dominance as a China in the declining years of the Ming Dynasty.’ 
elin- world power. One reason was the fact that the military effort put Por DAILY TELRORAIH 
the forth throughout this period by France, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
- the and Spain was much greater and far more exhausting. Another ‘An elegant adventure story. A travel book sct in 
the was the increasing importance of manufacturing industry as a the 16th century that reads as if it were written bya 
volf- foundation of war; the French, for example, had 400 cannon under gentle and tolerant spectator. OBSERVER 
and, Henry IV, 7,200 under /e Roi Soleil, 8,700 under his dissolute Recommended by the Book Society 
hild grandson, 10,000 under the ill-fated Louis XVI, and nearly 28,000 Illustrated 18s. 
t = Napoleon in the = races si wie 
‘or our generation, which lives under a dread nucle2: shadow, " 
tice this volume contains stern warnings and a crumb or two of very RUPERT HART-DAVI S 
ator cold comfort. The most important crumb of comfort is the example | 





of Germany which, though devastated and depopulated in the ' 
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Thirty Years War as terribly as any country in history, neverthe- 
less survived and grew again into the powerful state which we 
have known. As for warnings, one may be drawn from the com- 
plete failure of Europe to do away with war during these two and 
a quarter centuries. Another is implicit in a comment of 
Napoleon's. ‘The loss of time,’ he once said, ‘is irreparable in war. 
Reasons alleged for it are always bad, for operations only faii 
through delays.’ For us who even now are fighting what we self- 
deceptively call a Cold War—a phrase in which the important 
word is not ‘cold’ but ‘war’—this warning is highly relevant. 


JULES MENKEN 


Paris, France 


ArT BUCHWALD’s Paris. (Chatto and Windus, 10s. 6d.) 
EN Voyace. By Emile de Harven and M. J. MacDonald. 
(McGibbon and Kee, 10s. 6d.) 
TraveL Guipe To Paris. Ed. Doré Ogrizek. (McGraw-Hill, 
17s. 6d.) 
You read the New Yorker? Imagine S. J. Perelman parodying 
Lilian Ross, or vice versa, and you will get some idea of Art 
Buchwald’s method. But you may have come across Buchwald 
anyway, in his niche in the European edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Nobody writing in English on this side of the 
Atlantic can make a column sound quite so easy to write; by con- 
trast our latter-day Tanfields and Hickeys are sad toilers. They try 
too hard. Buchwald writes ‘dead-pan,’ for the most part—and is 
all the better when he is not trying to be funny Perelmanwise; 
when he is simply reporting conversations with Somerset Maugham 
or Elsa Maxwell—or between M. de Gunzburg, chief stockholder 
of the Eiffel Tower, and William J. Keary, President of the Empire 
State Building: 
‘Mr. Keary said his building is now air-conditioned. 
M. de Gunzburg said the Eiffel Tower has always been air- 
conditioned.’ 

Inevitably, these past NY HT columns lose some of their impact 
being in a collection: such pieces are more entertaining in their 
normal juxtaposition with the Alsops, Walter Lippman, and the 
other noble Tribunes. And the chapter on Paris restaurants should 
be omitted except by those travelling on prodigious expense 


ANTHONY POWELL 
The Acceptance World 


‘| would rather read Anthony Powell than any English 

novelist now w riting”’ KINGSLEY AMIS (Spectator) 

‘The best novel Anthony Powell has so far written’’ 
JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph) 


‘‘Our foremost comic writer’’ v. s. PRITCHETT (Bookman) 


‘*As enjoyable as anything written since the war, and 
promises to be of lasting literary value”’ The Times 
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accounts. Otherwise, Buchwald may be warmly recommended to 
all visiting firemen—especially the chapters on visiting firemen, 

The Lambs are once again on the air of a Sunday morning, 
between your Concert Choice and your Music Magazine. Cop. 
sidering the obvious difficulty of converting the broadcast scripts 
of En Voyage, heavily dependent upon the sound of the conversa- 
tions, into book form, the experiment comes off remarkaoly well— 
particularly for those who, having heard the Lambs in conversation 
with Hermes, can attach accents weird and wonderful, respectively, 
to the appropriate sentences. 

Guides to Paris are bound to be irritating, either because your 
favourite restaurant is ignored, or because it is praised, thereby 
encouraging a flock of visitors to push up its prices and pull down 
its standards. Still, this McGraw-Hill pocket book is a workman. 
like job, giving all the usual information on where to go and what 
to see, as well as a comically useless section on argot. But why do 
such guides so often assume that the least a visitor wants to pay for 
his meals is sixteen shillings? 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Illyria 


THE IRON GATE OF ILLyRIA. By Torgny Sommelius. (Rupert Hart- 
Davis, 18s.) 

ONE would never guess that this book was a translation. Miss 
Naomi Walford has done a very fine job. It is comparatively 
easy to make a literal rendering of one language into another; 
what is harder is to convey the poetic overtones, the’ subtleties of 
imagery, the music of the original. No shadow of the translator 
lies across this account of a journey through Yugoslavia. Mr. 
Sommelius’s personality comes over to us clearly, directly. 

In the years since the war, we have become so accustomed to 
the sensitive, informed travel book that perhaps when an unusually 
good one, such as this, comes along, our senses are slightly blunted 
and we do not recognise its excellence immediately. Unlike many 
English writers who travel, Mr. Sommelius did not go to Yugo- 
slavia equipped with notebook and camera, with the intention of 
writing an account of what he saw and felt. He had originally 
intended to go to India but became so enchanted with Yugoslavia 
that he stayed there for some months observing, talking to people, 
reflecting, steeping himself in the atmosphere of the place. He tells 
us that he was able to move about with complete freedom. His 
book is not the record of a conducted tour. 

Mr. Sommelius has some fine things to say about travel itself: 
‘Not by images of cities and seas but by viewing ourselves shall 
we be able to sum up our journey’; and ‘For this is the whole 
point of travelling: not to know what is going to happen; not 
to know in what way events outside the windows of the senses 
will be experienced within them.’ Mr. Sommelius was always ready 
to be amazed. There is a continual sense of urgency in his writing 
whether he is describing the beautiful city of Dubrovnik, a 
meeting with Cardinal Stepinac, a football match in, Belgrade, a 
journey along the Danube, the history of Montenegro or a visit 
to Sarajevo. 

He is, of course, concerned with politics, but not primarily. 
He understands that however harsh a political regime may be, 
most people still go on ‘eating or opening a window or just walk- 
ing. dully along.’ But, perhaps for the very reason that politics 
are not Mr. Sommelius’s main concern, when he does speak of 
some of the results of Tito’s administration, what he has to say 
is not easily forgotten; this, for example: “This morning in @ 
house in Belgrade, a man and his wife and three children were 
found hanging from the ceiling, dead. A short note was found: 
“It is impossible for us to live under the present regime.” ’ Nevert- 
theless, in spite of appalling incidents like this, Mr. Sommelius 
felt, on leaving Yugoslavia, that the Yugoslavs ‘bear the mark of 
independence on their foreheads: simplicity, humility, self- 
sufficiency, genuineness.’ ; 

Mr. Sommelius has an exceptionally powerful descriptive gift 
One does not feel that the imagery he employs is a mere adorm- 
ment, an aid to writing poetic prose. Like all good images, his 


metaphors and similes ‘help to bring close to us even the most © 
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The Empress Frederick 


writes to Sophie 
edited by ARTHUR GOULD LEE 


Book Society Recommendation 
The private letters of Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter, 
written to her favourite child Sophia, Crown Princess and 
later Queen of the Hellenes. 

‘This revealing series of letters . . . vivid, warm and lively.’ 
—C. V. WEDGWOOD, The Bookman. 

‘A book of great human interest.’ 
—ROGER FULFORD, Manchester Guardian. 
‘A dramatic and moving book in which the life of the great 
European courts comes vividly before the mind’s eye.’— 
The Tatler. Fully illustrated. 25/- 


Divided We Stand: A Study of Partition 
MICHAEL SHEEHY 

‘A young Southern Irishman and a Roman Catholic reviews 

partition afresh and tells his countrymen home truths that 

will shock them.’—Manchester Guardian. 

‘This is, in my belief, the most important book that has 

come out of Eire for many years.—ST JOHN IRVINE. 

A most valuable and enjoyable book.’—HONOR TRACY, New 

Statesman. With a Preface by John J. Horgan. 10/6 


Atomic Weapons and Armies 

F. O. MIKSCHE 
‘Miksche is one of the world’s most stimulating military 
writers. Here he tackles the most crucial and thorniest 
problem of the moment.’—B, H. LIDDELL HART. 
‘A first-rate work of the greatest importance which it would 
have been best to keep “Top Secret.’ ’—GENERAL L. M. 
CHASSIN, With 9 maps and diagrams, 25/- 


Poetry and the Age RANDALL JARRELL 
author of PICTURES FROM AN INSTITUTION 


‘This is a delightful book. Mr Jarrell is witty, perceptive, 
at ease with his subject..—JOHN WAIN, Spectator. 
‘Mr Jarrell is an enthusiast. He likes literature, and his 


whole effort is to convey his delight.’ 


—A. ALVAREZ, New Statesman. 18/- 


The Nightfishing W. S. GRAHAM 


‘No other poet of Mr Graham’s generation constructs 
poetry with his patience and skill. And The Nightfishing is 
far and away his most distinguished volume so far.’ 


—G. S. FRASER, New Statesman. 10/6 


The Death of Satan: A Play 

RONALD DUNCAN 
Brilliant, witty, accomplished, Ronald Duncan's new verse 
play is a highly entertaining variation upon a profoundly 
serious theme. The curtain rises on Hell. Byron, Wilde 
and Shaw are playing an eternal poker game—with their 
reputations and the Ten Commandments as stakes. ... 12/6 


John Piper: Painting, drawings and theatre 
designs, 1932-54 


arranged and with an Introduction by 8. JOHN WOODS 
This lavishly illustrated volume is the most comprehensive 
account of John Piper’s art to be published. With 255 
half-tone plates, 11 in colour, 8 four-colour line-and-tone 
plates, an aquatint, and lithographs, three in colour. 4 gas. 
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unfamiliar things; they all serve the purpose of giving us a clear 
picture of places and people. Mr. Sommelius never insults the 
intelligence of his readers by himself indulging in vague raptures. 
He wants us to share his enthusiasm for Yugoslavia, yes, but he 
wants us to see and understand first, and fall under the spell 
afterwards. 

ELIZABETH JENNINGS 


New Novels 


THe FitM oF Memory. By Maurice Druon. (Hart-Davis, 10s. 6d.) 
JupitH Hearne. By Brian Moore. (Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) 

THe Goop SHEPHERD. By C. S. Forester. (Michael Joseph, 12s. 6d.) 
WomeN facing a solitary and penurious old age, living out their 
drab present on dreams: these occupy two of the week’s novels; 
in one, the pathos of loss, in the other, of emptiness. Set side by 
side, they question which is the more pitiful, the woman who has 
lost great love, great beauty, wealth, splendour, and the envy of 
the world, or the woman who has nothing to lose because life 
from the beginning gave her nothing: the Roman courtesan, or the 
Belfast piano-teacher. 

Solid or fictional, the great courtesan is not, to the layman and 
on paper, as a rule a very sympathetic figure. Perhaps because by 
the time she gets down on paper she is generally querulous with 
neglect. Perhaps because she seems more in love with love, or 
with the idea of herself in love, than with any of her individual 
lovers; because she uses herself as a kind of thermometer of pas- 
sion, and keeps glancing anxiously at the mercury. Perhaps 
because, to be severe and honest, fidelity is among the more, 
promiscuity among the less, attractive qualities. Whatever the 
reason, with the exception of Cleopatra she has generally managed 
to rank among the bigger occupational bores, with shop for her 
only conversation. La Sanziani, of The Film of Memory, has all 
the characteristics—the oversize behaviour that rocks between 
grandeur and absurdity, the enormous desires beside the pitiful 
achievement, the determination to die on the crest of happiness 
and be buried in Siena Cathedral, and the reality of dying in a 
public hospital and being bundled into a 7,000-lire grave—but she 
is rather endearing as well. At sixty-eight, with the sort of looks 
that Keep a corroded, linear beauty into old age, she still appears 
fabulous; but, on the fifth floor of a third-rate Roman hotel, she 
is penniless and alohe. Or almost alone. She has one friend, one 
listener—the maid Carmela, a pretty girl of seventeen whom she 
coaxes and prods into awareness of her own possibilities. With 
Carmela for audience she begins to live backwards in time— 
through the last years of complete isolation, through the inter- 
mediary years when her looks and lovers had gone but she would 
not admit it, and back to the years of triumph when at the height 
of her beauty her famous lovers (D’Annunzio, the Kaiser) and 
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the obscurer others she made famous, kept her in a palace on the 
Grand Canal. 

The flashback is not my favourite fictional device, especially 
when it flashes from past to present in every chapter. But this 
time it is handled so skilfully that past and present unite, as they 
do in Carmela’s mind, to make a single pattern. The book speaks 
on three levels of credulity: la Sanziani’s, the level of dreams and 
splendour; Carmela’s, the candid level that accepts the dreams at 
their face value; and the film crowd’s, the Roman jungle’s values, 
dreams, and disenchantment, with Vittorio Vicaria, the famous and 
so thinly disguised director ‘with his silvery hair, noble features, 
and the charm of a diplomat,’ smiling at the centre. And what 
better start for a career in la Sanziani’s footsteps than the Roman 
film world into which Carmela stumbles? This is a novel that 
glitters with the dark sheen of la Sanziani’s jewelled looking-glass, 
where truth and tinsel are so closely interwoven you end con- 
founded between them. Atmosphere is what M. Druon excels at: 
the aura, the personality, the weather and the shadows of people 
and places. I cannot remember cities so moodily alive before as 
his thundery Rome, or his anthropomorphic Venice, symbol of 
the courtesan in her glory and in her decay. Moura Budberg’s 
translation beautifully catches this shifting, scratchy surface, and, 
though the original is French, the movement of conversation often 
sounds remarkably Italian. 

Judith Hearne is opposite in everything, but it too concerns 
itself with dreams. Rome, Venice, and the rest of it are planets 
away: there is Belfast, a boarding house, that twittering Irish 
gentility, and a silly good soul called Miss Hearne there, ‘plain 
as a cheap clothes rack’ and very much alone. Round her, to keep 
out the chill of admitting it, she has planted a hedge of modest 
but comforting make-believe: that her friends the O’Neills are fond 
of her, would miss her if she failed to visit them, that Jim the 
landlady’s brother means to marry her in time, that her plainness 
is just a temporary cocoon to be outgrown some time, somehow. 
But when she looks over the hedge, she drinks, and when she 
drinks the twittering and gentility vanish. She becomes Judy, the 
chocolate-box gipsy, hair askew; and the landlady turns her out. 

Hell, said Sartre, is other people. It is loneliness, says Mr. Moore; 
it is being forgotten; it is emptiness, failure, and spiritual poverty. 
Other people, good or bad, are what Miss Hearne craves: their 
attention, their need of her, even their mistakes. ‘I'd make you a 
good wife, Jim, really I would, I don’t care what you were, I 
don’t care, | don’t care,’ she cries. Mr. Hearne has handled her 
remarkably: just this side of caricature, she moves through the 
solid world wrapt away in an interior monologue that borders, at 
times, on Joyce. The utter emptiness of the world when people 
fail, when pride fails, and last when belief falls down before 
misfortune, is eerily suggested, with Miss Hearne’s descent like 
the everlasting leap of nightmare, through a vacuum. Dry on a 
tearful subject, this book is at once so astringent and so com- 
passionate that it manages (that rare feat) to be sad without being 
depressing. 

C. S. Forester is not bothered with dreams or with old women 
His subject, in The Good Shepherd, is the Battle of the Atlantic. 
Here, as itt The Ship, The Gun, and the rest of them, he takes 4 
humanist vizw of war. Weapons are still at the mercy of men, not 
vice versa. Nerves, private problems, judgement, vigilance, endut- 
ance, technical experience, and the plain virtues of gumption, 
seizing the moment, and courage in all its aspects—these are what 
count. His excitement comes almost entirely from pinning the 
responsibility of battle on to a particular moment and a particular 
man. Tight shoes, a tickle in his nose, bad news from home, 
indigestion—and he may misjudge, misfire, mismanage the 
moment, the battle, other battles, rings upon rings of enormous 
circumstance. Or he may overcome the disabilities of the moment, 
and spread rings upon rings of victory around him. It is all rather 
like the girl who makes the thing that holds the oil that oils the ring 
that’s going to turn the thingummy that’s going to win the war; 
which is cheerful and not uninspiring. The Good Shepherd, 
though fine on U-boats, is one of Mr. Forester’s stodgier efforts; 
but even at his stodgiest he is good company in a good-scout sort 
of way. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


OF PoweR: CIVILISATION AND 


THe NATURE 
By Louis J. Halle. (Rupert 


FoREIGN POoLicy. 
Hart-Davis, 18s.) 


Iris one of the hurts done to American reputa- 
tion abroad by the antics of Senator McCarthy 
and Mr. Scott McLeod that one can easily 
forget that plenty of sense has been talked in 
Washington and out of it even during the last 
few years and that, despite the barrage of abuse 
from McCarthy er al. and the more sophisti- 
cated insinuation by Time that Chiang Kai- 
shek is one of the great Christian martyrs of 
the age, sense is still marketable in America. 
Mr. Halle was for long (is he still?) one of 
the ‘policy planning staff’ of the State Depart- 
ment with Messrs. Kennan, Nitze and 
Marshall, all since retired to other fields of 
activity. It was his duty to think about the 
problems of foreign policy, to reflect on the 
fact, too much neglected in Congress, that 
foreign policy, simply because it is foreign, 
cannot be simply a matter of counting heads 
and votes and acting accordingly. The Kremlin 
casts no votes but cannot be disregarded. A 
long spell at the rather misnamed “War College’ 
gave Mr. Halle the duty and the time to think 
and here are the results. There are no great 
novelties, no lively paradoxes. Mr. Halle has 
been impressed by Thucydides and by Machia- 
velli, as well as by Sir Eyre Crowe. He knows 
that no historical situation exactly reproduces 
itself, but that problems have family resem- 
blances all the same. Sometimes | cannot quite 
see the resemblance myself. Whatever be the 
future of ‘Maoism,’ the parallel with the 
Byzantine ‘secession’ from Rome casts, I think, 
no light on it and not much on Rome. And a 
navy, as the case of Chile shows, may be as 
decisive a force in internal politics as an army. 
The basic truth that Mr. Halle wants to 
impress on his countrymen is that theirs is ‘not 
a position of choice’; they are in a disagreeable 
situation in which they must take stock not 
only of their hopes but not only of their 
fears either. Mr. Halle uses the reductio ad 
absurdum method to show the impossibility of 
isolationism and the dream or nightmare-like 
character of plans for ‘liberating’ Russia or 
China. The ‘struggle for security is never won’ 
and a policy based on a quick and final solu- 
tion is either mere wind or the preliminary to 
1 world catastrophe. These points are ably 
and persuasively stated; that they are common- 
places. among us, does not make them less 

worth stating. 
D. W. BROGAN 


THe ENGLISHMAN. By Richard Steele. Edited 
by Rae Blanchard. (Oxford, 50s.) 


CENTURIES-OLD political controversy is dreary 
stuff, scarcely worth reprinting, and this col- 
lected edition of Steele’s newspaper. published 
in 1714 and 1715, is no exception. Both Swift 
and Addison managed to give even their slight- 
est essays a universal significance: Swift by 
the magnificence of his passions, Addison by 
the limpidity of his style. Steele, however, was 
commonplace both in feeling and in expression, 
and no amount of meticulous scholarship will 
ever make him anything else. His articles are 
useful to the scholar for the explanation which 
hey give of the Whig Party's attitude at a 
difficult time in its history. They were, how- 
ever, available in all great libraries and owe can 
but regret that the time, energy and money 
which have been lavishly spent on this book 
were not used for a worthier object. Exact 
scholarship becomes an obsession and loses 
contact with reality. Does it really matter if 
ted in the octavo edition reads ‘this’ in the 
folio and duodecimo versions? One can 
imagine Miss Blanchard’s thrill of discovery, 
but it is difficult to share it. In her edition of 
Steele's Correspondence and his Occasional 
Verse such meticulous accuracy was under- 


aseeaa 


standable, and perhaps valuable; in this book 
it is a waste of time and makes a mockery of 
scholarship. J. H. PLUMB 


THE Histories OF GARGANTUA AND PANTA- 
GRUEL. By Francois Rabelais. Translated and 
with an introduction by J. M. Cohen. 
(Penguin, 5s.) 

Not only is Mr. Cohen’s translation of 

Rabelais excellent in itself, it is a translation. 

One cannot hope either to improve on Sir 

Thomas Urquhart or to equal him, but, as 

Mr. Cohen notes in his introduction, Urquhart 

recasts and expands rather than translates. So 

his version exists in its own right, as does Mr. 

Cohen’s translation. Furthermore, we can now 

spare ourselves the tedium and the impoverish- 

ment of Motteux’s tired completion of the 
fourth and fifth books. Mr. Cohen gives us one 
man’s reading of the whole with the omission 
of a doubtful chapter, saves us from the 

Victorian-Tudor style of the Smith version 

and, by literally inventing a style of his own, 

comes perhaps the nearest one can to the sense 
and the richness of the original. 

The introduction itself is extremely useful, 
yet one wonders if the Joycean parallel is not 
a little overlaboured. Mr. Cohen sensibly 
rescues the word ‘Rabelaisian’ from its usual 
connotation and redefines it to denote a writer 
in love with his medium, with words in them- 
selves, speeches, loquaciousness, verbal parody. 
Joyce is compared both here and in the use of 
obscenity. But with Joyce, surely, the medium 
becomes a far more cerebral concern than with 
Rabelais and the obscenity far more self-con- 
scious, self-divided and indeed not without 
something of the Swiftian repulsion that Mr. 
Cohen finds so foreign to Rabelais himself. 
But this is a small cavil in the face of so admir- 
able a whole, 

CHARLES TOMLINSON 


NortH Wates. By H. L. V. Fletcher. (Hodder 


and Stoughton, 15s.) 

Country Lire Picrure Book oF WALES. 
(Country Life, 12s. 6d.) 

SHELL Guipe To Devon. By Brian Watson. 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) 


the first of two volumes 
he is writing on The Queen's Wales, covers 
the counties Anglesey. Caernarvon, Denbigh, 
Flint, Merioneth and Montgomery. 

Each county is given a general description, 


Mr. FLeETCHER’S book. 


followed by a gazetteer. Much useful and 
interesting information is thus given about 
towns and villages, but there is no mention 


in the gazetteer of the mountains or such 
famed jumping-off places as Ogwen or Pen-y- 
Gwryd. In the illustrations, too, the moun- 
tains receive scanty consideration. 

The Picture Book of Wales is a collection of 
fifty-nine photographs ranging from St. David's 
Cathedral to Holyhead. The work of leading 
landscape photographers depicting cathedrals 
and castles, abbey ruins and villages, lakes, 
rivers and mountains is here excellently re- 
produced. Here again, though, the mountains 
receive less than their due. Except for a strik- 
ing early morning view from Snowdon, most 
of the mountain scenes are of, rather than in, 
the hills. 

The Shell Guide to Devon, originally writ- 
ten by John Betjeman, has been revised and 
presumably rewritten by Brian Watson. In a 
concise preliminary survey he gives a fair 
picture of this extensive county. In the gazet- 
teer he presents a grand array of information 
as he ranges from Abbot's Bickington to Zeal 
Monachorum. Maps on the scale of five miles 
to the inch, and appendices listing mansions, 
shooting, sailing, hunting and golf, complete a 
handy and informative book. 

TOM STEPHENSON 
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Problem of Rising Costs 





Tue 10th annual general meeting of British 
Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited will be 
held on June 14, in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman and Managing Director, 
Mr. W. H. McFadzean, C.A.: 

Although Turnover of the Group has been 
maintained in total, Profit on Trading has 
fallen by £981,494 to £7,362,580, almost 
wholly due to lower profit rates. Many fac- 
tors have contributed, but the two most im- 
portant have been the uneven load and 
intensified competition. 

Following the fall in Trading Profit one 
would have expected a decreased charge for 
Taxation. This charge is, however, little 
altered at the immense sum of £2,736,162 as 
the benefit of the decreased tax payable this 
year following the lower profits has from a 
comparative point of view been offset by the 
special credits brought into the 1953 Accounts 
from (a) Excess Profits Levy Refund, and (b) 
the release of taxation provisions made in 
earlier years following settlement on several 
major outstanding points. 

Total Assets now amount to almost 
£65,000,000 with Reserves of one and one-half 
times the Issued Capital. 

The problem of introducing greater sta- 
bility into the copper market is continuing to 
receive the active consideration of many 
parties. I hope in the interests of the country 
and the Industry an early solution will be 
found, 

We have made a good start to 1955 and in 
the absence of exceptional happenings I feel 
we can look forward to a satisfactory year. 


THE UNITED MOLASSES COMPANY 





Increased Consumption 


THe 29th annual general meeting of The 
United Molasses Company, Ltd., will be held 
on June 14 in London. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman and joint managing 
director, Mr. G. W. Scott, C.B.E., for the year 
1954: 

The combined gross profits of the company 
and its proportion of subsidiary companies’ 
profits amounted to £4,313,573, compared 
with £4,946,906 for the previous year. This 
reduction in gross profits bears out my fore- 
cast of twelve months ago, namely that the 
impact of lower shipping freights would result 
in some decline. In spite of this, however, 
the net profits show a small increase from 
£1.277.873 to £1,319,427, entirely due to the 
reduction in the charge for taxation largely 
occasioned by the welcome lifting of Excess 
Profits Levy and the relief obtained from In- 
vestment Allowances. 

Once again in order to supplement the re- 
turn to Ordinary Stockholders your directors 
have felt justified in recommending in ad- 
dition to the final dividend, that a special cash 
distribution of 4 per cent., not subject to in- 
come tax, be paid out of the capital profits 
which have been credited to the Capital 
Reserve during the year. 

Molasses prices during 1954 remained rela- 
tively stable and reasonable and these con- 
ditions were largely responsible for an increase 
in consumption. Furthermore, the exceptional 
value of Molasses for animal feeding pur- 
poses is becoming more widely appreciated. 

Present indications are that the Gross 
Profits for the ensuing year will be satisfactory. 
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HARLAND & WOLFF, LIMITED 





Launchings again exceed 100,000 gross tons 





Serious competition from Continental yards 


Sir Frederick E. Rebbeck on need for period o! 
wage stability 


Tue seventieth Annual General Meeting of 
Harland and Wolff, Limited was held on May 
25 at the registered office of the Company, 
Queen's Island, Belfast. Sir Frederick E. Reb- 
beck, K.B.E., D.Sc., D.L., Chairman and 
Managing Director, presided. 

The Secretary, Mr. F. V. Spark, C.B.E., 
A.C.A., read the Notice convening the meet- 
ing and the Report of the Auditors. 

The Chairman said: 

As the Statement of Accounts and the 
Directors’ Report have already been in your 
hands for some time, I propose with your per- 
mission to take them as read, (Agreed). 

it will be seen from the Accounts that after 
charging £513,256 for Depreciation the Gross 
Profit of the group before taxation is 
£2,168,390, and notwithstanding the reduction 
in the standard rate of Income Tax to 8/6d. in 
the £ the Government takes approximately 
50° of the gross profits, as the sum of 
£1,068,824 is required for Income Tax and 
Profits Tax on dividends paid and profits re- 
tained in the business. 

The consolidated net trading profit after 
depreciation and taxation is £1,099,566. During 
the year considerable progress has been made 
in finalising as far as possible our taxation 
liabilities over recent years and it became clear 
that our reserve for taxation raised over the past 
ten or twelve years was more than was re- 
quired. We have, therefore, been able to 
transfer a sum of £88,200 back to Profit and 
Loss Account. 

In addition the accounts are credited with 
a further sum of £12,000 arising on settlement 
of claims under War Damage Act Part II, and 
a transfer from Future Income Tax re Initial 
Allowances of £15,934. 

These make the total amount available 
£1,215,700 out of which the Directors propose 
the same rate of dividend payment on the 
Ordinary Stock as for a number of years, 
together with a Special Bonus on the Ordinary 
Stock of 3°, as last year, both less Income 
Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, and to add to the 
reserves and carry forward on Profit and Loss 
Account a sum of £829,084 in the accounts of 
the parent company and £50,170 in the 
accounts of the subsidiaries. 

The consolidated total of reserves and un- 
distributed profits now amounts to £6,418,782, 
which is very necessary for keeping up to date 
the equipment and financing the business of 
the Company. 


LAUNCHINGS AND WORK IN HAND 

For the fifteenth successive year the vessels 
launched from the Company's yards have 
exceeded 100,000 gross tons, the total for 
1954 being over 154,000. During the year 
twenty-one vessels were delivered, the most 
notable being the Light Fleet Carrier 
BULWARK for Her Majesty's Navy and the 
Passenger Liner IBERIA for the Peninsular & 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. This is 
the second year in succession that we have 
delivered a Light Fleet Carrier. 

At the present time the Company has 58 
vessels under construction, or on _ order, 


including the Light Fleet Carrier BONAVEN- 
TURE fot the Royal Canadian Navy and other 
Naval work consisting of Frigates and Coastal 
Minesweepers. 

Merchant work includes two large Passenger 
Liners, the REINA DEL MAR for the Pacific 


Steam Navigation Company and a Passenger 
Vessel for the Mail Service of the Union-Castle 
Mail Steamship Company, three cross-channel 
passenger vessels, several cargo and passenger / 
cargo vessels, large tankers for British and 
foreign owners, including two for The Texas 
Company, and a number of smaller tankers 
and other craft. 

Her Majesty The Queen honoured the Shaw 
Savill & Albion Company Limited and our- 
selves by visiting the Company's Belfast Works 
in August and naming and launching the 
SOUTHERN CROSS, which was delivered to 
her owners early in 1955 and is now on her 
maiden voyage. 


DIVISIONAL OPERATIONS 


The Marine Engineering Division has been 
fully employed throughout the year in the 
manufacture of Diesel and Steam machinery 
for ships building by the Company and for a 
number of vessels being constructed by other 
Shipbuilders, Several sets of our new turbo- 
charged Diesel propelling engine have been 
ordered and will soon be in service. 

The Land Engine Division is engaged in the 
manufacture of our standard 2-stroke and 4- 
stroke Diesel Engines, most of which are now 
pressure-charged, also Compressors driven by 
gas engines, Diesel engines and electric motors. 
Recent contracts include an important order 
for large Diesel engines ior a Middle East pipe 
line project. 

The Steel Construction Division has been 
fully employed and has secured some further 
large contracts which will keep it well occupied 
for some time to come. 

The Electrical Division has also been well 
employed during the year on electrical systems 
on board ships, both Naval and Merchant, 
and in the manufacture of alternators, direct 
current dynamos, motors, and other electrical 
work for both the home and foreign markets. 

The Repair Works at London, Liverpool and 
Southampton were well employed during the 
year and important repair contracts have also 
been carried out at Belfast. British Ship- 
repairers continue to*feel the keen competition 
from the Continent, and they are at a consider- 
able disadvantage due largely to the fact that 
the Continental repairers are comparatively 
free from demarcation rules and are‘able to 
work a three shift system and so carry out 
work in less time than in the United Kingdom. 

Scotstoun Works, in association with The 
English Electric Company Limited, have been 
engaged throughout the year on the manufac- 
ture of turbo-alternators for hydro-electric 
installations at home and abroad. They have 
also been employed on gun mountings for the 
Admiralty, and on generzl engineering work. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Towards the end of last year there was some 
revival in the placing of orders with British 
Shipyards, principally for dry cargo vessels 
of various types, and this has continued in the 
opening months of the present year. Most of 
these orders have come from British Ship- 
owners, and your Company has been success- 
ful in obtaining a number of such contracts. 
The vessels we now have under construction 
and on order should keep the Works well 
occupied until early 1957; but it cannot be too 
strongly stressed that if regular and full 
employment is to be maintained in the future 
it is essential that there should ‘be a steady 
inflow of new work. It is to be regretted that 
some publicity has been given to the idea that 
the competition from Germany and elsewhere 
is now slackening. Those of us who are in the 
Industry see nothing of this. Our problem is to 
maintain the present level of employment 
against the competition not only of Germany 
but of Holland and the Scandinavian countries, 
all of whom have developed their shipbuilding 
capacity, and most of whom have very willing 
labour to carry out the work. 

Orders from foreign clients—principally in 
Norway—have been lost to Continental 
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Builders, who are still ready to quote Fixed 
Prices; but if British Shipbuilders could be 
assured of a reasonable period of wage stability 
in their own industry and in the steel, coal, and 
transport industries, on which they so much 
depend, it would go some way toward 
enabling them to meet this serious competition 
from Continental yards. 

The Company’s property and plant have been 
well maintained. 

In conclusion, I must thank all the member; 
of our staff, both at home and abroad, for the 
excellent work they have done throughout the 
year. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted: 
the proposed dividend and special bonus were 
approved; the retiring Directors, namely Sir 
John Craig, Mr. W. Strachan Jr., Mr. H.C. 
MacEwan and Mr. W. H. Park, were re-elected, 
Messrs. Price Waterhouse & Company were re. 
appointed Auditors and their remuneration was 
fixed. 

The meeting terminated with a unanimoys 
vote of thanks to the Chair. 


INNS & COMPANY 





Record trading results 


THe twentieth annual general meeting of Inns 
& Company, Ltd. was held on May 20 in 
London. 

Mr. Walter Wallace (Joint Managing 
Director) presided and in the course of his 
speech said: The Company has had a good 
year’s trading and you will be happy to know 
that every department of your business has had 
an increase in turnover during the year under 
review. This has resulted in a record trading 
profit for the year 1954, as shown by the 
accounts, of £540,378, and a net profit of 
£432,417, being increases of £107,302 and 
£80,144 respectively over those of the previous 
year. 

The Fixed Assets show, under the heading 
“Freehold Land and Buildings,” an increase 
of £52,469 over last year, and it is worthy of 
comment that the total cost to the Company 
thus amounts to over £1,000,000, and, after 
depreciation, shows a value of £844,603 as set 
out in the Balance Sheet. 

This is an asset, not only of great Capital 
value, but of real trading value to your Com- 
pany, and is represented by Freehold lands 
well situated for a convenient and economical 
carrying on of your Company’s various 
businesses. This asset of Freehold Land and 
Buildings is entirely free from any mortgages. 
charges, debentures, loans or other encum- 
brances. 

There has also been a considerable increase 
in the item “Plant, Machinery, Installations 
and Equipment.” Your Director's policy has 
been consistent throughout the Company's 
history in the maintenance of the Company's 
plant at a high standard of efficiency, and this 
policy has been pursued during the year. 

Shareholders will observe from the Balance 
Sheet that the Company is in a strong financial 
position. 

I again call your attention to the very heavy 
demands made upon your Company in respect 
of taxation, and the Board regret that the 
Chancellor has not yet taken any steps to 
allow relief in respect of wasting assets, 
as recommended by the Millard Tucker 
Committee. 

I am happy to report that trading for the 
current year compares favourably with that ol 
1954, ail departments being operating satis- 
factorily. 

Your Company is -well equipped to carry 
out successfully whatever demands may be 
made upon it in connection with any Road 
Programme or other National Works. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the total distribution of 30°, less 
tax, on the Ordinary shares was approved. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Ey NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ACCORDING to Lord Woolton the problem 
of the cost of living took first place among 
debating topics in the election campaign. 
Larger questions of economic policy 
were not worrying the electorate. People 
mist, of course, have assumed that the 
Tories stood for expansion and against 
restriction, for freedom and against con- 
trols, but it was never quite explained 
to them that Mr. Butler was now using 
Bank rate for the restriction of trade 
and had applied controls to hire-purchase in 
an attack on consumer freedom. Monetary 
technique is never an easy subject to debate. 
1 was, however, surprised that Mr. Butler 
and his colleagues did not try to convince 
the electorate that the Tories were applying 
dearer money in an attempt to bring down 
the cost of living. Whether a high Bank rate 
in itself can drive inflation out of the 
economy, that is, without the help of some 
more controls, is extremely doubtful, as I 
argued last week, but it can at least be 
claimed that dear money does tend to stop 
traders stocking up and, as it becomes very 
expensive to carry large stocks on borrowed 
money, it does tend to bring stocks down in 
the long run. And de-stocking by so heavy 
an importer as Great Britain does help to 
weaken the price level of commodities 
largely used in international trade. Mr. 
Butler might even claim that his 44 per cent. 
Bank rate is already having an effect upon 
the price level of import goods. The index 
of import prices (1954 averages=100), 
which rose to a peak of 105 in February, 
declined to 104 in March and dropped 
another point to 103 in April. The particular 
and important index for ‘food, beverages 
and tobacco’ actually fell two points to 101 
(against 105 in February) because of a 
further fall in tea prices and cuts in the 
prices of some grades of meat. This will 
help the balance of payments for, as export 
prices remained unchanged, the index of the 
terms of trade has moved two points in our 
favour since February. Index numbers are 
not, however, calculated to rouse the 
enthusiasm of bored election audiences. I 
cannot, therefore, blame Mr. Butler for not 
bothering to educate the voters on the tech- 
nique of his new monetary policy. But why 
did he not try to ‘cash in’ on the fall in the 
price of tea? He might at any rate have 
argued that his monetary weapons had 
fought to give victory to the stout-hearted 
housewives, who went on tea-strike. 
* * * 


The slump in the price of tea was, of 
course, too sharp and too sudden to be 
attributed to any one cause. At the begin- 
ning of the year Indian common tea was 
selling at 6s. 10d. a Ib. in the auction rooms. 
Today it is 3s. 44d. We must go back to last 
autumn for the start of the trouble. Con- 
sumption had been increasing throughout 
the world and by the middle of November 
bonded stocks in this country, which takes 
about half the world’s export of black tea, 
had fallen to 644 million Ibs. as compared 
with 943 million lbs, twelve months earlier. 
Prices at the auctions had been rising 
steadily when the dock strike broke out and 
held up further supplies. Prices then went 
through the roof. Many blenders and dis- 
tributors were caught short and, when the 


dock strike was over, bought at the top of 
the market. Then came the public agitation 
against dear tea and the rude remarks of 
the Prime Minister of Ceylon. The house- 
wives stopped buying from the grocers—the 
kitchen cupboard shelves were probably 
well stocked—and the grocers stopped buy- 
ing from the distributors. By the end of 
March stocks in the warehouses had risen 
to 1544 million Ibs. and are now 166 million 
Ibs. No one in the tea trade had apparently 
anticipated such a volte-face. The Prime 
Minister of Ceylon—to everyone's delight 
—had to eat his words, reduce export taxes 
and come to the support of the market at 
the Colombo tea auctions. Australian 
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buyers have added to his troubles by going 
on strike for the past two months. The price 
of common Ceylon tea is now down to some 
estates’ cost of production. 

* * * 

During all this flurry and commotion the 
actual consumption of tea in private houses 
and restaurants probably never varied. The 
slump was due to miscalculation on the part 
of traders who were first led into panicky 
buying for stock accumulation and then 
into equally panicky de-stocking. But did 
the jump in Bank rate to 4} per cent. on 
February 24 influence them? Did it make 
them fear a decline in trade and induce 
them to stop buying and de-stock? Mr. 
Butler might at any rate have suggested it. 
If # had not been for his dearer money this 
election might well have been a real storm 
in a tea-cup. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


If Labour voters had studied the full 1954 
report of the directors of IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES they might well have dismissed 
the demand for nationalisation as frivolous. 
Because it is adventurous and rewarding, as 
a private enterprise the company is able to 
recruit the best scientific brains from the 
universities and so maintain its high 
efficiency. But as a State enterprise that 
would be impossible. Total sales last year, 
thanks to various acquisitions, increased by 
25 per cent. to £352 million. Direct exports 
rose by 16 per cent. to £674 million—a fine 
contribution to the national export trade 
which expanded only 3 per cent. Net income 
after tax was nearly 25 per cent. up at £21.7 
million—a new record. This wonderful 
result was achieved in spite of the fact that 
the company pursues a policy of price 
stability in its marketing. The prices of its 
products are only double the pre-war level 
although the earnings of its workers and the 
materials it buys are more than treble. For 
its workers it offers generous pensions and 
a profit-sharing scheme which took £2.6 
million last year. For investors it offers a 
wide distribution of trade risks—chemicals, 
dyestuffs, plastics, nylon, terylene, titanium, 
hydrogenation of coal, etc.—while its 
manufacturing interests are geographically 
spread over all the continents. Can Labour 
seriously pretend that the chemical industry 
needs State ownership for development 
when ICI has spent on capital account 
£258 million since 1945? Last year’s capital 
spending alone was £344 million. On the 
doubled capital ICI earned 304 per cent. 
in 1954 and distributed 10 per cent. It is 
reasonable to look for at least 124 per cent. 
this year so that at 50s. to yield a potential 
5 per cent. the shares still look attractive. 

*» * >” 


The 100 per cent. bonus declared by 
BURMAH OIL was fully up to the mar- 
ket’s best expectations. The dividend for the 
year is raised from 17} per cent. to 21 per 
cent. and at 128s. 6d. the shares yield only 
34 per cent. But the market is rightly look- 
ing to the 1955 dividend which it estimates 
at not less than 15 per cent. on the doubled 
capital. The increased 1954 dividends on its 
holding of 26,714,925 shares of British 
Petroleum and its 2,428,800 shares of Shell 
Transport will come into its 1955 accounts. 
Its investment income will then rise from 


£2.9 million to £4.6 million, which is equiva- 
lent to an increase in earnings from 144 per 
cent. to 224 per cent. Without allowing for 
any increase in profits from its own trading 
operations its 1955 total earnings should 
work out at around 374 per cent. to 40 per 
cent., or say 20 per cent. on the doubled 
capital. At the moment of writing Burmah 
Oil shares are lagging behind the rise in 
British Petroleum and at 128s. 6d. with a 
break-up value around 155s., they still 
appear cheap. 
~* * * 

What impressed me on reading the full 
report of BRITISH PETROLEUM was that, un- 
like the Shell group, the capital expenditure 
of British Petroleum in relation to its total 
sales was so moderate. Last year British 
Petroleum spent £55 million on capital 
aceount and its sales, which were 104 per 
cent. up, amounted to 41 million tons (a 
record). The Shell group spent £226 mil- 
lion on capital account and its total sales 
were about 87 million tons. The British 
Petroleum group is happily flushed with 
crude oil. Its total production rose to 3@ 
million tons last year and may reach 42 
million tons (the 1950 record) this year. 
Now that Abadan is flowing again the com- 
pany is no longer saddled with the expense 
of hauling crude oil from the Middle East 
to European refineries and shipping pro- 
ducts back again to the Eastern markets. 
This return to self-sufficiency has been 
estimated to bring savings worth an extra 
30 per cent. in earnings to the company. 
Add the 12 per cent. extra this year from its 
share of the new consortium profits and 
British Petroleum should earn about 70 per 
cent. It is true that British Petroleum will 
remain a political risk while it draws its 
supplies from the Middle East, but it is 
developing production in Canada, where it 
has invested $20 million in a half-share in 
Triad Oil. For the moment the political risk 
is dormant and the investor may concen- 
trate on potential earnings and dividends. 
As the chairman promised last December 
that a larger proportion of earnings would 
be distributed in the future, I think it is 
reasonable to look for a dividend of 25 per 
cent. in respect of 1955. I recommended the 
shares recently at around 75s. The sharp 
rise to 95s. this week is therefore justified for 
the potential yield is 5} per cent, 
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A Cabinet of Heroes 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 273 
Report by W. Norman Dixon 


A prize of £5 was offered for a list of ten posts in a modern Cabinet filled by heroes o} 
Greek story, with a few words in explanation of each choice. 


CERTAIN entries (in particular the puns of 
H. F. Macdonald) were reluctantly rejected 
because they did not comply with the con- 
ditions of the competition, using historical 
characters, and not heroes of Greek story. 

Out of a mass of similar ideas | particu- 
larly liked the following: 

MINISTER OF LAaBouR.—Sisyphus: for his pro- 
found personal knowledge of the human 
problems raised by repetitive work. (M. LC.) 

MINISTER OF INFORMATION.—Echo: a cynical 
appointment by the Prime Minister. 

(ROBIN A. HENDERSON.) 

MINISTER OF TRANSPORT.—-Charon: has vast 
experience of the underground passenger 
transport, and one-way traffic 

(R. KENNARD DAVIS.) 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL.—Stentor, who acquired 

a monopoly of broadcasting outside Troy. 
(R. L. STURCH.) 

CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHEQUER.—Ganymede : 
the Butler of the Gods (N. HODGSON.) 

MINISTER OF LaBouR.—Penelope: knows al!! 
about restrictive practices in industry 

(GRANVILLE GARLEY.) 

Ducuy or Lancaster. — Orpheus: any 

Government needs one good lyre. 
(REV. J. P. STEVENSON.) 
The above are all commended, but two 
or three successes out of ten do not seem 
to be sufficient for the prize, and therefore 
£3 is awarded to Miss D. F. Bushell, and £1 
each to Guy Kendall and Sir John Craig 
for entries which do not perhaps suggest 
such brilliant single appointments but main 
tain a good standard throughout. Com 
mended in this respect are Heather Vineham 
and Finlay P. Murdoch. 


PRIZES 
(MISS D. F. BUSHELL) 

PRIME MINISTER: Agamemnon (survived for 
ten years as commander of an army whose 
members were all certain that they could do 
his job better themselves) 


FOREIGN SECRETARY: Odysseus (widely 
travelled—never attempts to use any lan- 
guage but his own—handles facts with 
creative imagination rather than uninspired 
veracity) 

LorD CHANCELLOR: Paris (skilled in giving 
rulings in disputes of a particularly delicate 
nature). 

CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHequer: Midas (Fort 
Knox would soon look silly). 

Home SECRETARY: Menelaus (must have some 
job or the PM’s feelings will be hurt). 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIFS 
Friptolemus (has displayed unwearied read: 
ness to make air journeys and carry the bless 
ings of progress to under-privileged races 

MINISTER OF LaBoUR: Heracles (would be able 
to begin his speeches with the disarming 
phrase ‘As a Labour-ing man myself . . .”) 

MINISTER OF HousiNG: Dedalus (his remark 
able designs for the Labyrinth show that he 
is no hidebound traditionalist) 

MINISTER OF EpucATION : Chiron (his Old Boys 
have remarkable records, and he appreciates 
the importance of school meals) 

MINISTER WITHOUT PoRTFOLIO: CEdipus (for 
complex reasons). 

(GUY KENDALL) 

PriME MINISTER: Nestor (because that post 
needs the experience of three parliamentary 
generations and he would know ‘what Mr 
Gladstone said in 1870°) 

CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER: Theseus 
(because with the help ol Ariadne as Par 
liamentary Sec.. he would unravel the 
labyrinth of finance) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Uly had 


sses (because ‘he 


nations and knew 


seen the ways of many 
their mentality’). 
MINistTRY OF HeattH: Medea (because her 


knowledge of drugs was unique) 

LorD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL: A=neas 
(because he was a dull fellow, but a place 
had to be found for him where he could do 
no harm). 

ADMIRALTY: Jason (because of the experience 
gathered on his cruise in HMS Argo). 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 836 


ACROSS 
Get out of it! (6). 
4 Part of the hosemen’s costume? (8). 


oo 
— 


(7) 


Lc 
wn 


Watch dispatched by rai! (6) 

10 Cat ruins these hangings! (8). 

12 Was this the school o 

13 With this the writer vets readv for a (8) 
swoop (6). 

15 * And that’s what ali the blessed ——s 

for’ (Browning) (4). 


n 


Constable? (8) 


a 


cn 


16 The lion proverbially would not take 1! 


part in them (4, 6) 


19 Study the broadcast MSS (10) 


17 One o} the things for which Dr. Rout! 
20 Was this old ruler really ditched? (4 advised verification (9) 
23 This rebel takes the biscuit (6) 18 Mona, | cry, in bitterness (8). 
25 A shop in the red made good (8) 19 Drink also nicely mixed for th 
- architect (7) 
27 They are soon upset after a source of 21 Bismarck’s bloodless phrase? (7) 


light ‘8) 
28 Come back to it for junketing! (6). 
29 The Song of Jolson (5, 3) 26 


30 Taken aback by this? Definitely (6) 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
7 and addressed: Crossword No. 836, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


and a book token for one guinea 
agened after noon on June 


Chambers's Twentieth Century Dict 


onary 


Surely you can see the solution here 


A hundred to one he’! 
And —— came on in fury’ (Macau 
lay) (6) 

Little work gets on top of us (4) 


Short bet on the way to the weddir 
Naive way o! going up to the baths (5) 
Hi and his cousins Whom h 


reckons up by dozens ° 
Father and boy in a perfect combina 
tion (7) 

14 Waste time in making a pudding? (7) 


22 Hasten to the seat of culture! (6) 
24 ‘ Today the 

ashes under Uricon 
North pi the Tweed in a bit of gun 
cotton (4). 





DOWN 


vet in (9). 





(Gilbert) (7) 
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Winners of Crossword No, 834 
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You'll be much better off if you 
invest it in 


PLANET | 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 
you good interest — 


INCLUDING BONUS 


39 
23 © —and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, B.C. 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


One af the oldest Socteties of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 








CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON ° DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 












FOUR NEW “CITIES” - = . 
NOW IN SERVICE >. 
“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH” 
“CITY OF EXETER” 


“CITY OF YORK" 
“CITY OF DURBAN” 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities 
and perfection of detail. Superb 
accommodation forl00 passenger 


ELLERMAN' LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 





Classified advertisements must be 


prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is extra. Classified 
idvertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 


9Y Gower Street London, uv ot F 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOI NTMENTS VACANT 


The eneaeement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office ot the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
ant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-S9 inclusive unless he or 
h or the emplovment, is excepted trom 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan 
cies Order, 1952 

COLEG PRIFYSGOL CYMRU, UNIVER 
SITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYST 
WYTH. RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Applications are 
invited from gracuates of any British or Com 
monwealth Ulniversity for two Research 
Studentships in the social sciences. The Stu 
dentships (of an annual value of £¢300-£400 


per annum) will be awarded tor one year in 
the first instance but will normally be re 
newed tor a second year Applicants should 
State their proposed subject of research 
which should be within the fields covered by 
Economics (including Agricultural Econo 
mics), Economic and Social History (includ 
ine Welsh History). Human Geography and 
Anthropology. International Politics, Politi 
il Philosophy and Law. Applications, giv 
inet names of two referees and addressed 
the Registrar, should be received not later 
than 23rd July 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
ELTHAM GREEN SCHOOL Que nccroft 
Road, Eltham. S.E.9. Headmaster or He ad 


mistress required for this new ympreSen- 
sive school for about 2.000 boys and girls 
to be opened in September, 1956 Appoint- 
ment wil) pr »babls take effect from Jan- 


of preliminary plan- 


uary, 1956, for purpos 
ning. The school wi il! be in Burnham Groun 
XXI1—head's allowance (headmaster) £920 


(headmistress) £825 I14s. (including the 





addition to the allowance as the result of 
the gradual introduction of equal pay). Th 
s 1 will be able to offer various urses 
including some leading to the General Cer 
tificat f Education (ordinary and advanced 
vels) and some leading to advanced 
tudies in catering. commerce and building 
There will be a deputy head with a sub 
stantial special allowance and ample pro 
vision for other posts of special responsi 
bility. The head will have the assistance of 
1 full-time senior administrative officer with 
tarial stafl. A person of high academic 
qualification organising ability wid ex- 
perience and a strong interest in the whole 
ficld of secondary education is looked for 
pply on Form EO/TS10/Eltham obtain- 
t from the Education Officer (TS10), 
inty Hall, Westminster Bridac S.E.1 
form TSIOR for those ndidates who 
ntly applied for simila ts and 

nothing to add.) Will candidates whe 

ted in response to the earlier advertise 
nt r this school. under the name oft 
Kine’s Park School issued in February 
1954, and who wish now to | nsidered 
for the headship. please note that fresh 
1 ication will be required either on Form 
‘Eltham or on Form TSI10B. No fur- 
notification will b ssued and andi- 
who do not reapply in resp this 
idvertisement will not be considered for th 
post. Closing date for the receipt of appli 

cations, 13th June 1955. (756.) 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL—ADMIN 


VACANCIES in Maior 
An examination wil! be held 
1kth and 19th July, 1955 
to candidates born on or between 2nd Aug 
1929 and Ist Aug, 1934, who are University 
graduates or undergraduates in last year of 
degree course Age alince for regular service 
n H.M. Forces. Commencing salaries accord 
ing to age between £382 10s at 21 and 
£541 17s. 6d. at 26. Scale rises to £701 § 
Good conditions and generous icave scales 
prospects of promotior Apply to Director 
f Establishment (A 2). County Hall, West 
minster Bridge, S E.1_ for detailed leaflet and 
pplication form M.E.1. C date 13th 
June (325) 

OXFORD VACATION COURSE IN 
EDUCATION, 28th July-lith August, 1955 
inc! ng lectures on “PLANNED EDUCA 
ontradiction in terms? m th 
t f school subjects; on ‘The Christian 
Faith and its setting in History’: and 
sions on special problems Visiting cturers 
clude Lady Ogilvie, Professor Coulson 
R. H_ S. Crossman, Dr. R. M. Hutchins 
Professor Lester Smith. Further particulars 
from The Director Oxford University 
Department of Education. 18 Norham Gar- 
dens, Oxford (marked ‘Vacation Course’), 


ISTRATIVE 
Establishment 
in London or 





losing 


discus 


iil 


YOUNG HOUSEMOTHER required to look 


after a small group of slightly backward 
children; supervise out of school activities; 
take care of clothes, etc. 10 weeks’ school 


holidays. Good prospects for the right per- 
son, Apply to The Principal, Salmon's Cross 
School, Reigate. 





EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


ANTHROPOSOPHICAL SOCIETY: Two 
Public Lectures on: “The Understanding of 
Evolution, a hope for the Future” and “‘Man 
and the achievements of Modern Science,” 


by P. E. Schiller, Physicist from the 
“Goetheanum™ Dornach, Switzerland, at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, Saturdays 4th 


and 11th June at 7 p.m. 
Cc ‘AVENDISH GALLERY, Hotel Cavendish, 


Lancaster Gate, W.2. Good paintings 
Rejected by the Academy, Mon.-Fri. 11-8. 
From May 9¥th. 

GIMPEL (fils, 50 South Molton St., W.1. 
‘COLLECTORS CHOICE V.” French 
XIXth & XXth century paintings 

HAROLD GILMAN. Arts Counci! Exhibi- 


tion TATE GALLERY, Open till 5 June, 
Weekdays 10-6 (Tues. & Thurs. 10-8), 
Suns. 2-6. Admission free 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton 


Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. Christopher 
Dawson, “Spain and Europe,"’ on Friday. 
jrd June. at6p.m 


IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD. Exhibi- 
tion of paintings by Angelica Kaufimann 
Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sundays 
2.30-7. 210 ‘bus trom Archway or Golders 
Green Stations. (625.) 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 
Pictures by JOHN PIPER and CHIEN- 
YING CHANG. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 

“LEO HENDRIK BAEKELAND & PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PRINTING PAPER, third of 
the Baekeland Memorial Lectures, to be 
given by Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, at the 
Royal Institution, 21 Albemarle Street, W.1, 
on Thursday, 2nd June, at 6 p.m. Admission 
free 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W .1. PICASSO—63 Drawings (1953-54) & 10 
Bronzes. Daily 10-5,30, Sat., 10-12.30. Until 
4th June 

“ME DIC AL EFFECTS OF RADIOACTI- 
VITY”: Scientific Conference at 45 Russell 


Sqa., W.C.1 (nr. Euston Stn.), Saturday, 
June 4th, 2.306 p.m. Adm. free. Details 
from Secy., MAPW, 291 Burntwood Lane, 
S.W.17 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: Two lectures 
will be given by Professor Egon Freiherr von 


Eickstedt (Mainz); (i) “Biological Anthro- 
pology on the Continent,”” at 5 p.m. on 6 
June at University College (Anatomy 
Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. (i) “The 
Racial History of India," at 5 p.m. on 7 
June at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, W.C.1 


Admission free, without ticket. James Hen- 


derson, Academic Registrar. 





~ CONCERTS 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sunday, $ June 








it 3. London String Quartet, Moiseiwitsch 
(piano), John Shinebourne (cello). String 
quartet in B flat (The Hunt), Moz , String 
Quintet in C, Op. 163, Schuber:; Piano 
Quintet in F minor, Op. 34, Brahms. WAT, 
3191 
PERSONAL 

A CHURCH for individual belief and 
rational doctrine. Information about Unitari- 
nism. Please send stamp. S. Sec., Postal 
Mission, 14 Gordon Sq., W.C.1 

4 LIBERAL MAJORITY of discerning 


people prefer Rayner’s Indian Mango Chut- 
ney. Available at al! good grocers 

BEFORE YOU BUY those shares see what 
the ‘Investors’ Chronicle” has to say. It is 
the best informed and widest read tinancial 
weekly. Two issues free of charge from 32 
Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2 


CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
tionists, Management. Dietitian Caterers, 
Medical Secretaries Successful postal 

uurses. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 


Brighton 6, 


sued Uverleas 


Training College 


Conti 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 834 
ACROSS —1 Curlew. 4 Empyrean. 10 





Mistral. 11 Galumph. 12 Main chance. 13 
Snow. 15 Erinyes. 17 Clouded. 19 Tendons 
21 Eclairs 23 Pupa. 24 Uproarious, 27 
Oculate. 28 Avarice. 29 Freehand. 30 
Adders 

DOWN —1 Camembert. 2 Rossini. 3 


5 Megacycie. 6 Yale. 7 Ermined 
8 Nohow. 9 Flea. 14 Collar-band. 16 
Sisyphean. 18 Disasters. 20 Neptune. 
2 Idolise, 23 Proof, 25 Olaf . 


Euroclydon 











Iv 


CANCER PATIENT (55488). Poor man (68), 
unable to speak, wife crippled by arthritis. 
Home help needed. Please help us to care 
for bim (also thousands of other sad cases) 
Jewellery welcomed. National Society for 
Cyeeet Relief, Dept G.7, 47 Victoria Street, 
S8.W.1, 


GENTLEMAN WITH CAR welcomed to 
quiet home. Modernised. Studio available. 
Very moderate terms in exchange for some 
use of car. Owner driving sharing petrol.— 
Mrs. Johnson, Albion House, Sutton, Nr. 
Pulborough, Sussex. Phone Sutton 244. 


SINGLE PROFESSIONAL MAN secking 
suitable companions, either sex, on holiday 
Dolomites and Italy, July, August or Sep- 
tember.—Box No. 820. 

SUFFERERS from mealtime melancholy are 
advised to try Rayner’s Indian Mango Chut- 
pey. From good grocers everywhere. 





ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn 
to 5 ens. a box. One quality only—the best 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wiversficld 
Green 232/233. 

CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL, June, 2s. Selec- 
ted from the Contents: UNTIE US! Tie 
makers’ sales are assured by a tyrannical 
social convention, RAIN THE BIRD KIL- 
LER Rain means death to countless 
thousands of seafow!. MUSICIANS OF THE 
QUEEN. They bring credit to themselves, to 
their regiments, and to the armed forces of 


the Queen. A JAPANESE SAINT. Like 
Brother Lawrence, Dr. Kagawa believes God 
is amongst the pots and pans, STONE 

WHEEL STANDARD. The _ remarkable 
currency of the island of Yap. SCIENCE 
AT YOUR SERVICE (Recent Inventions) 


A Car Hose-Brush, Electric Scissors, Rub- 
ber Roller Latches, a New Lawn-Mower, 
Chiorophwil and Silver, Reducing Humidity, 
and others. 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner. Details from The Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S'W.7. 


CONVERT YOUR COKE boiler to GAS 
from £16 14s. installed. Leaflet I.W.T. Ltd., 
170 Richmond Rd., Twickenham. POP. 3832. 


IF YOU ENJOY the cuisine provencal 
before or after the theatre—why not call at 
LA BELLE MEUNIERE RESTAURANT 
rennomme, 5 Charlotte Street, W.1. MUS 
1134 











is planning another 
season of 


HOLIDAYS for 
ADULT GRIPPLES 


PLEASE HELP US 
TO HELP THEM! 


32 John Street, London, W.C.|! 


(Regd. in accordance with National 
Assistance Act 1948) 





Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second 
W.C.1. Telephone: BUston 3221. 
to any address in the World: 35s. per ant 


and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning, Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. DX 


| CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange payments for Micro's, Corneal and 
Contact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept 
274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone GER. 2531. Branches in main 
towns, 


| SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
| trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free Trial Write for illus. 
particulars free, in plain envelope, Vandre 
Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2. 


| 








LITERARY 


“YES, 'LL TAKE UP WRITING when 
I've got time!" But, of course, you keep 
putting it off and you do nothing about it 
The LSJ, founded by journalists over 35 years 
ago, has helped thousands to succeed by 
personal—entirely personal—correspondence 
coaching. Perhaps we can shorten the road 
for you also. Advice is free and so is the 
book Writing For the Press. Write to 
PROSPECTUS DEPT., LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon Square 
London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574. “There are 
LSJ students all over the world.” 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 
subscription National Geog Magazine 
49s. 2d., Life (Int.), 45s. Popular Mecha- 
nics, 2: Popular Photography, 36s 
Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co 
(S.P.,, 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 

AUTHOR'S TYPEWRITING SERVICE: 
Specialists in MS. preparation for press 
professional finish, Bookwork, novels, etc., 
punched and bound Best white bond sup- 
plied 2s. per 1,000 words; carbons quarter 


32s.; 


| sham, Kent. 

|CALL AT ONCE—interesting posts from 
£6 to £10.—Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 
Duke Street, W.1. MAY. 6626. 

BOOKS BOUGHT. Van calls London area 
Ihe Hammersmith Bkshop., W.6. RIV, 6807 





EMPLOYMENT BUREAU to all office 
staff, men and women. Typewriting. Dupli- 
cating. Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus tree from 
| Dept. B.23. British Institute of Fiction 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
| Street, London, W.1 

*KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for 
you. No Sales—No Fees tuition. Free S2 
“Know-How Guide two Writing Success 


from B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1.000 
Theses, Plays Accuracy assured. £ 
S§ Brockman Road, Folkestone 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet. The kegent Institute (Dept 
| 85G), Paiace Gate, London, W.8 
MANUSCRIPTS, etc., promptly and expertly 
typed. Elizabeth Chapman, 10 Belstead Ave., 
} Ipswich. Tel. $5229. 

| 


carbon 
Jennings 


6d 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 


training for graduates and well-educated 
girls, Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, London 
N.W.3. Hampstead 5986 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES training for pro 
fessional qualifications 2 year cours 
NORTH - WESTERN POLYTECHNK 
Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5. (GUL 1154) 
COURSES OF STUDY for General Certif 
f Educn, (all Examining Bodies), London 
University B.A., B.Sc B.Sc.(Economics) 
B Sc.(Sociology), LL.B., B.D. and Diplomas 
Bar (Pts. | and ID), various Professional 
Exams. Low fees. Prospectus free from 
Registrar (76), University Correspondence 
College, Burlington House, Cambridge 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 


rate. Victor Steeple Stede House, Harriet- 
| 


SPECTATOR, 


DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 
nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B 
General Certificate at all levels Tel 
PARK 7437. 
INDEPENDENT 
IUTORS FOR 


BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
ALL EXAMS. Advice on 
the choice of SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DO- 
MESTIC or SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
COLLEGES given free of charge. The age 
of the pupil, district preferred and rough 
idea of fees should be given. J. & J. Paton 
Ltd., 143 Canon Street, London, E.C.4 
(Telephone : Mansion House 45053). Pub- 
lishers of Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors 
—a guide to parents seeking good boarding 
schools. By post 8/-. 

INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING ino 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; 
6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 
St. Giles. Comprehensive training, Grad 
Course. Next term September 19. Pros 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc B.Sc.Econ., B.S. Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas: Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees Prospectus from 
if D Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est. 1894) 

St. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Warwick. Tel 
512 Boys Preparatory Shakespeare 
Country. 1} hrs. (rail) London 

SPANISH COURSES in London and Sum 
mer courses in Spain. Apply to Institute of 
Spain, 102 Eaton Square, S.W.1 

THE TRIANGLE Sc tarial College, 59/62 
Sovth Molton Street, W.1, MAY. 5306 
(3 lines) 

WORK STUDY IN OFFICES, One week 


courses, 6th and 13th June. North-Western 
Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5 
(GUL. 1154) 

MEMORIALS 


ROLL OF HONOUR Tablets. Stained Glass 
Vindows submitted. G. Maile & 
Son Ltd., Euston Road, N.W.1. 


Yesigns 


367 


SHOPPING BY POST 


CLOTTED CREAM, packed in 4!b. and Ilb 
nt by titer post, at a cost of 5s. 6d 
and 10s spectively Wessex Chedds Ltd., 
Sherborne, Dorset 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for 


tins, § 





their lustro uty. Elegant Damask Table 
Cloths and ery, Luncheon Sets. After- 
noon lea ws. Superior Bed Linens 
Linen and Terry Towels. Dress Linens. 30 
beautiful colours to choose from. Hlustrated 
Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens 
Jordanstown Whiteabbey, Co Antrim 
Northern Ircland 
TINNED PEACHES, TI private im 
t ts sin 1434, and the t Qur first ? 
6 irs. Halves nly 
Sy ) Tins t 14 net. 6 lor Ws 
PINEAPPLE SLICES in SYRUP. Equally 
delic s l t tin 8 for 22s 12 tins 
Peaches and 16 of Pineapple £5. Immediat 
free delivery anywhere in the tl 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Phil 
pot Lane, London, E.C.3 
ACCOMMODATION 
COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Flats to let 
Details : Dr. Cooper, Blanes, Gerona, Spain 
HAMPSTEAD. Very pleasant furnished 
rooms in quict house Reasonable 22 
Be ze Avent PRI 1043 
PRIVATE ADVERTISER offers four-berth 
Caravan, immaculate ondition, complet 
with all linen, cutlery, etc., for tourme 
and S. Ireland. where no parking restrictions 
apply, or on own site facing sea. Available 
fortnightly f ds now ards, Harr 
Rostrey ( Down, N.I 
VERY PLEASANT BED-SITTER in young 
G ! t ‘ verl ne 
Ba s Con Cs { transport, Central 
1 d 45s. p.w, PRO). 6148 


HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 





MAY 27, 1955 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, Ww. 


Cliff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 220 yds. sea fron 
Gardens. Putting Green. Garages. Super. 
lative food, 7 ans. Summer, 74-9 gns, 


DARTMOOR FARM offers comfortable 
Holiday, except August. Home produce, Log 


fires. Central heating. 54-64 gns. Mrs, | 
Steven, Southcombe, Widecombe in the 
Moor, Devon. Tel. 214 


EIRE, Co. Meath. Aclare House Hotel (Pos. 
tal address, Drumconrath) 40 miles north of 
Dublin, for a perfect Irish holiday. Beaytj. 
fully furnisted, excellent food. Salmon 4 
Trout fishing. Riding stables with instructor 
for beginners. Terms from 10 gns. wkly 
Ashley Courtenay recom. 

FALMOUTH BAY HOTEL. A_ younger 
sister of the Falmouth Hotel, offering per 
sonal regard for individual comfort, over. 
looking sea, lift, cosy lounges, fully licensed 


Terms: from 30s. daily. Special Holiday 
Terms on application 

ITALY.—Guests welcomed for restful holj 
day with all comforts, good cuisine, garden 
in lovely old Manor House at Orta, Bro. 
chure on request, Ca'Nigra Miasino Lago 
DO ta (Novara) 

JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, & 
Clement's Bay, the Island's newest luxury 
hotel, delightfully situated on sea from 


Private bathroom; orchestra, fully licensed 


10-16 guineas, Brochure “R.” Tel. Central 
4455 

LAKES, Charm. Old Mans. Beaut. View 
Mod. Furn. Mod. terms. Croft Hotel 
AMBLESIDE 2334 

“LITTLE GUIDE to Villagesinns, Hotels, 
Farms Guest Houses.” Recommended 
hospitality through Britain, 3s. 6d., postage 
id., trom Victor Hilton, Harbourside 
lorquay 

PARIS. Stay at Hotel de Bordeaux*, Latin 
Quarter. 4 00 francs nightly. H.C., Bath 
Billiards Recently modernised Engfish 
spoken. 28 rue de la Montagne St. Gené- 
viev Paris, V. Metro : Maubert-Mutualité 
RYE, The Hope Anchor, R.A.C., AA 
approved. Licensed. Superb position in a 
lovely centre tor Spring holidays, Rye 2216 


SWITZERLAND — Stay at BON ACCUEIL 


CHATEAU-d@'OEX, the 18th century Chalet 
with every modern comfort run by a young 
Anglo-Swiss couple. Wonderful view, Alpine 
flora, walks, riding, tennis, Swimming, pfi- 
vate car tours, Good cuisine, 

THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contains 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain which 
serve a @ 1 meal at a reasonable price 
Nearly a third of the entries are new. The 
standard goes higher every year. Ss., from 


all booksellers, Published by Cassell. 


=. 


HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


ACADEMIC TOURS are different: Lee 
s from wil universities guide small 
\ " dation is excellent yet prices 
“ t ’ fit making. You can st 
t k HELLENIC CRUISES ne Dy 
ut tt to SPAIN CLASSI 
CAI TTALY SCANDINAVIA and 
ICLLAND. §S luctions tor students 
Exam FRENCH PREHISTORIC 
CAVES (by coach). Lecturer 
guid 4 D. Lacaille, F.S.A., archeologist 
£51 (Students £44). Write now for full pro- 
gramme to Academic Tours, 106 Ken, High 
St W.8 
MOTORING IN IRELAND? Your idea! 
centre, Skryne Castle, Tara, Co. Meath, 25 
miles Dublin 
REVEL IN THE SUN (and cheaply) at 
CANNES r CADIZ University Summer 
School, trom 31 ns Write now to U.K 
rep... MARY SANGER, 106 Ken. High St 
W.S 





3 Rs 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 


under ideal conditions 














tion.— University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 

tarial, Civil Service Commercial, General SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 

Cert, of Education, etc, Also many practical APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Ga _ ~ 

(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects, Hotel. Beautiiully tuat tween ikes : 

Write sor od = — prospectus, mentioning and Pen Way. R. I Cem. hte MATLOCK Derbyshire 

exam. or subjects in which interested to B ard Library dM Room, TV The Booklet of Smediey's will be gladly 

Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or A.A RAC. Tel 1 Signpost Country sent on a tion to—THE MANAGER 

call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 H Hot 
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